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(SOB IF IN Between them, a life that counts—the full life of 
Ee a} a virile, brilliant and successful man. 

y| For Mark Twain was eminently successful. He 


Sp pe 
i ‘ 
a) ¢ made money, and lost it. He captured the af- 
S57, | =>) fection of the world, and never lost it. When 
it was necessary, he made more money, by a sustained and wonderful 
effort. When it was quite unnecessary, he made more friends, without 
any effort at all. He had long been rich, in the currency of affection. 
New friendships represented merely the income from his invested 
capital. 

The secret of his popularity is an open one. It has been shouted 
from the housetops, and whispered by the press. Mark Twain per- 
sonified the most valuable and obvious traits of the American charac- 
ter—the ability and the desire for hard work; contempt for the 
finicking, the insincere, the affected; bitter scorn for the larger 
shams of the unit and the multitude—graft, greed, hypocrisy, cant. 
In a land of vast possibilities, but some unpleasant realities, he up- 
held the banner of commercial integrity and maintained the moral 
obligation of every man to pay his debts in full—as Nature pays 
hers. The doctrine was sufficiently antique to be attractive: the 
modern setting served as an advertisement. The world dearly loves 
a lover of lucre: it applauds a thief whose peculations are on a mag- 
nificent scale. Yet deeper and more enduring than the admiration 


* Acknowledgments are especially due to Mr. William Archer and Mr. T. P 
O’Connor, M.P., for valued assistance. 
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for the multi-millionaire is the reverence for the single-hearted, 
honest man. Mark Twain earned this reverence, nobly. It was given 
to him ungrudgingly, though not fulsomely: and he passed it on 
to his wife. 

During his visit to England in the Summer of 1907, he was the 
guest of honor at many banquets. At the one presided over by the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, his health was proposed by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, who referred to the parallel achievements of Dr. Clemens 
and Sir Walter Scott. Mark Twain’s reply commenced with wit- 
ticisms, as usual, and concluded with a wonderful peroration. But 
in the period of transition, when the stream of jests had been cut 
off and the sentiment had not yet begun to flow, he said, simply 
and naturally: 

““* Tay Pay’ paid a compliment to me about the time when I was 
bankrupt and heavily in debt. But I always feel when that is re- 
ferred to that I should tell the truth about it. My lay-headed 
commercial friends said that the business would pay thirty cents on 
the dollar, and I ought to let it pay that and go free. Now, a man 
can be easily persuaded to step outside the strict moral line, but it 
is not so with a woman. It was my wife who said: ‘No. You shall 
pay one hundred cents on the dollar, and I am with you all the 
time.’ She kept her word, and it is rather more due to her than to 
myself.” 

This is the account of a business transaction, told in plain, 
uncolored words: but it moved strangely the vast audience which 
the orator was addressing. For Mark Twain was an orator, and 
not merely a molder of evanescent epigrams. His grip—the grip 
of a controller of men—was upon all who watched, and listened, and 
wondered; and slowly, quietly, he showed them what few, perhaps, 
had suspected — the large emotions of one who has lived, suffered, 
worked, thought and remembered. None would accuse him of sen- 
timentality: he never cultivated the tricks of the mere showman, or 
sought refuge in the facile revelations of the self-pitier. But just 
as he represented the obvious traits of the typical American charac- 
ter—sincerity in word and deed—so also he represented the unobvi- 
ous, and sometimes unsuspected, traits—the emotional susceptibility, 
the questing for the ideal, all the spiritual unrest and human lov- 
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ableness lying deep, very deep, in the heart of the race which is 
outwardly brusque and business-like to the point of brutality and 
offensive rudeness. The reception he had met with; the weeks of 
spontaneous and astonishing demonstrativeness—a prolonged orgy 
of unsatiated affection; the comprehension of his aims and the grace- 
ful and ungrudging acceptance of the charm of his personality :— 
all had combined to wear away the outer shell of customary reticence. 
And so, very human, a little weary, but altogether unafraid of elo- 
quence, he came at last to his peroration. 

“Home is dear to us all, and I am now departing for mine on 
the other side of the ocean. Oxford has conferred upon me the 
loftiest honor that has ever fallen to my fortune, the one I should 
have chosen as outranking any and all others within the gift of men 
or states to bestow upon me. And I have had, in the four weeks that 
I have been here, another lofty honor, a continuous honor, an honor 
which has known no interruption in all these twenty-six days, a 
most moving and pulse-stirring honor: the hearty hand-grip and 
the cordial welcome which does not descend from the pale gray matter 
of the brain, but comes up with the red blood out of the heart! It 
makes me proud, and it makes me humble. 

“Many and many a year ago I read an anecdote in Dana’s Two 
Years Before the Mast. A frivolous little self-important captain 
of a coasting-sloop in the dried-apple and kitchen-furniture trade 
was always hailing every vessel that came in sight, just to hear him- 
self talk and air his small grandeurs. One day a majestic Indiaman 
came ploughing by, with course on course of canvas towering into 
the sky, her decks and yards swarming with sailors, with macaws 
and monkeys and all manner of strange and romantic creatures pop- 
ulating her rigging, and thereto her freightage of precious spices 
lading the breeze with gracious and mysterious odors of the Orient. 
Of course, the little coaster-captain hopped into the shrouds and 
squeaked a hail: ‘Ship ahoy! What ship is that, and whence and 
whither?’ In a deep and thunderous bass came the answer back, 
through a speaking-trumpet: ‘The Begum of Bengal, a hundred 
and twenty-three days out from Canton—homeward bound! What 
ship is that?’ The little captain’s vanity was all crushed out of 
him, and most humbly he squeaked back: ‘Only the Mary Ann— 
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fourteen hours out from Boston, bound for Kittery Point with—with 
nothing to speak of!’ That eloquent word ‘only’ expressed the 
deeps of his stricken humbleness. 

“ And what is my case? During perhaps one hour in the twenty- 
four—not more than that—I stop and reflect. Then I am humble, 
then I am properly meek, and for that little time I am ‘only the 
Mary Ann ’—fourteen hours out, and cargoed with vegetables and 
tin-ware: but all the other twenty-three my self-satisfaction rides 
high, and I am the stately Indiaman, plowing the great seas under 
a cloud of sail, and laden with a rich freightage of the kindest words 
that were ever spoken to a wandering alien, I think; my twenty-six 
crowded and fortunate days multiplied by five; and I am the Begum 
of Bengal, a hundred and twenty-three days out from Canton— 
Homeward bound! ” 

The audience sat spellbound, in almost painful silence, till it 
could restrain itself no longer; and when in rich, resonant, uplifted 
voice Mark Twain sang out the words: “ I am the Begum of Bengal, 
a hundred and twenty-three days out from Canton,” there burst 
forth a great cheer from one end of the room to the other. It seemed 
an inopportune cheer, and for a moment it upset the orator: yet it 
was felicitous in opportuneness. Slowly, after a long pause, came 
the last two words—like that curious, detached and high note in 
which a great piece of music suddenly ends—“ Homeward bound.” 
Again there was a cheer: but this time it was lower; it was subdued ; 
it was the fitting echo to the beautiful words—with their double 
significance—the parting from a hospitable land, the return to the 
native land—wail and pean, pean and wail. Only a great littéra- 
teur could have conceived such a passage: only a great orator could 
have so delivered it. 

Very many years before, a huge, strange, Bohemian party had 
been held in an enormous house in Fitzroy Square. It was the 
mansion in which Colonel Newcome is said to have lived. The old 
drawing-room was now used as a studio: it was high, panelled, lit 
with candles, and divided by folding-doors. Men of world-wide celeb- 
rity were present—Wagner, Liszt, Turgenev, Browning, Rosetti, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Burne-Jones, William Morris, Bret Harte, 
and—with the red shirt, revolvers and top-boots of a Nicaraguan 
filibuster—Joaquin Miller. 
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There was one other. With a cigar held between his teeth, with 
a low collar leaving free a well-developed neck, with rather long, 
bushy hair that suggested bunches of grapes, with a thick mustache 
that seemed to have been scattered and blown about by a sudden 
wind, with keen eyes veiled a little by half-closed lids, as if they, too, 
were peering into a stiff breeze; silent, observant, with the chin 
thrust resolutely forward, there stood Mark Twain. 

It may have been the unaccustomed society that rendered him so 
silent; it may have been his compatriot’s revolvers and red shirt 
glaring out among the black velvet coats and esthetic dresses; it 
may have been merely that it was one of his silent days; it may 
have beer that he simply could not “ get the hang” of that assem- 
bly: but for hours he stood there in the candle-light and said nothing. 

Now, as he played at will on the emotions of a new generation, 
there was the same face—the keen eyes, the grizzled mustache, the 
resolute chin. But Time, and many labors, had painted their story 
in a clear language; and the bushy hair was white as snow. Yet 
still, even while he spoke, he seemed to be peering into a stiff breeze: 
the voice rose and fell; but the spirit of the man was claimed by the 
ocean of strange experiences. ‘Thus he eluded measurement. None 
could say: here is the end of this personality; thus and thus are set 
firmly its boundaries and limitations. 

As humorist, humanist, moralist, he could be appraised; as an 
orator, he could be admired; as a dreamer of dreams, he was robed 
still with aloofness. Mark Twain could not be charted. Even in 
the moments of intimate confidence one was aware of the reservations. 
There were depths still unsounded, altitudes unscanned. He revealed 
himself—as an enigma. 

At home, Mark Twain has been a great personality, a public man 
of the first eminence, esteemed, honored and beloved. But the merits 
of the author have sometimes been obscured by the very vividness of 
the man. He has been so much more than a mere author that people 
are apt to forget how great an author he was. He is a classic. Yet 
it took some time for the world to see through the trivialities and 
jocosities with which his name was at first associated, to the essen- 
tial strength and seriousness of his genius. A good deal of his 
work, no doubt, was simply journalism; and some of it was marred 
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by an intolerance of history, an indignation against the past, which 
seemed strange in a man who sustained ordinarily a wide and clear 
outlook, who was eminently capable of careful and valid criticism. 

In the great mass of his output there are many flat and unin- 
spired passages, and passages of over-elaboration in which a humor- 
ous or fantastic idea is strained to its extreme limits. But when he 
is at his best—and that is in thousands of pages—he is unique 
and incomparable. He is not only a great humorist, but a potent 
realist; not only an admirable humanitarian, but an accomplished 
story-teller, a psychologist and a poet. Above all, he is a great 
master of the English language. There have been many self-con- 
scious stylists who have produced more elaborate and in some ways 
more beautiful work than his: but no one in our day has written 
English with more nervous vitality, or terseness, or color. Prob- 
ably, like Bunyan and Defoe, he never deliberately considered his 
style: but, like them, he had an instinctive sense for the right word 
and the right place for it. 

He has written many things of high value: Life on the Missis- 
sippi, Tom Sawyer, Pudd’nhead Wilson, The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg, and a score of other tales, sketches and satires, great 
and small. But Huckleberry Finn is his supreme and incontestable 
masterpiece. There are few books in any literature that so pulsate 
with vitality, few books of such fertile invention and varied charm. 
Quaint and very astonishing are the episodes of irresistible humor, 
such as the adventures of the King and the Duke, and the “funeral 
orgies” of Peter Wilkes: but even the broadest of the humor is 
founded always on just and searching observation and knowledge of 
human nature. Yet its true greatness lies, not merely, or even chiefly, 
in its humor, but in its masterly reproduction of the scenery and 
atmosphere of the great rivers, in its wonderfully skilful mingling 
of tragedy, comedy and farce, and above all, in the character of 
Huckleberry Finn himself, and his relations with the nigger Jim. A 
caricaturist represented Mark Twain’s fellow-passengers on the 
Minneapolis as all engaged in studying his various works, and as- 
signed Huckleberry Fimm to a small boy. That was an egregious 
mistake. Boys love it, no doubt: but it needs ripe experience to 
appreciate its irony, its humanity, and the subtler phases of its 
humor. 
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And this whole wonderful book is written in the manner and with 
the vocabulary of a waif—a waif of genius, no doubt, but still a 
perfectly credible and unmiraculous personage. Esmond is regarded 
as a great achievement in impersonative style: but in Huckleberry 
Finn a more difficult task was accomplished with perhaps more con- 
vincing success. Take this example of a storm, seen by Huck and 
Jim from the shelter of their cave. 

“ Pretty soon it darkened up, and begun to thunder and lighten; 
so the birds was right about it. Directly it began to rain, and it 
rained like all fury, too, and I never see the wind blow so. It was 
one of these regular summer storms. It would get so dark that it 
looked all blue-black outside, and lovely; and the rain would thrash 
along by so thick that the trees off a little ways looked dim and 
spider-webby ; and here would come a blast of wind that would bend 
the trees down and turn up the pale underside of the leaves; and then 
a perfect ripper of a gust would follow along and set the branches 
to tossing their arms as if they was just wild; and next, when it was 
just about the bluest and blackest—fst/ it was as bright as glory, 
and you’d have a little glimpse of tree-tops a-plunging about away 
off yonder in the storm, hundreds of yards further than you could 
see before; dark as sin again in a second, and now you’d hear the 
thunder let go with an awful crash, and then go rumbling, grum- 
bling, tumbling down the sky towards the under side of the world.” 

The most admirable things in the book are the recurrent pas- 
sages in which Huck’s conscience reproaches him with the enormity 
of his misconduct in abetting the escape of a runaway nigger. Time 
after time he makes up his mind to betray the trusting Jim, and 
time after time his innate goodness (which he takes for a temptation 
of the Evil One) conquers the conventional morality instilled into 
him by slave-holding public opinion. But at last, unable to resist 
the urgent reproaches of “ conscience,” he actually writes a letter to 
Jim’s legal owner, telling where he may be found. The letter written, 
he lays it down and looks at it, feeling “ good and all washed clean 
of sin.” And then he meditates upon how near he came to “ being 
lost and going to hell.” 

* And I went on thinking. And got to thinking over our trip 
down the river; and I see Jim before me all the time: in the day and 
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in the night-time, sometimes moonlight, sometimes storms, and we 
a-floating along, talking and singing and laughing. But somehow 
I couldn’t seem to strike no places to harden me against him, but 
only the other kind. I'd see him standing my watch on top of his’n, 
*stead of calling me, so I could go on sleeping; and see him how glad 
he was when I come back out of the fog . . . and at last I 
struck the time I saved him by telling the men we had small-pox 
aboard, and he was so grateful, and said I was the best friend old 
Jim ever had in the world . . . and then I happened to look 
around and see that paper. It was a close place. I took it up and 
held it in my hand. I was a-trembling, because I’d got to decide for 
ever betwixt two things, and I know’d it. I studied a minute, sort 
of holding my breath, and then says to myself: 

“All right, then I'll go to hell ’—and tore it up.” 

Surely one of the most human—and the most subtly-ironic—pas- 
sages in all fiction! 

A many-sided man, this Mississippi pilot; clear-eyed, and con- 
scious of the jest and zest of life. So, he appeared to his English 
friends; so, once, with his long white hair flying on the breeze and 
his grave, grim face set in a stern mold, which could not conceal 
the creases that yield to the impulse of laughter, he came to the 
Savoy Hotel, to be the guest of the Pilgrims. Augustine Birrell, 
of Obiter Dicta fame, presided, and the conclusion of his speech 
deserves appropriate record here. 

“Mark Twain is a man whom English and Americans do well 
to honor. He is the true consolidator of nations. His delightful 
humor is of the kind which dissipates and destroys national preju- 
dices. His truth and his honor, his love of truth and his love of 
honor, overflow all boundaries. He has made the world better by his 
presence. We rejoice to see him here. Long may he live to reap 
the plentiful harvest of hearty, honest human affection!” 

The toast was drunk with loud cheering, and Mark Twain, rising 
ere the shouts had died away, began his speech. Drawling his words, 
as usual, and making his phrases piquant with his special intonation, 
he commenced with a touching allusion to the youthful undergraduates 
at Oxford, whose buoyant—if somewhat boisterous—greeting had 
stirred him deeply. 
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‘When a man has grown so old as I am, when he has reached 
the verge of seventy-two years, there is nothing that carries him 
back to the dreamland of his life, to his boyhood, like the recognition 
of those young hearts.” 

He went on jesting and “ chaffing,” as he himself described it. 
He referred to the reputed somnolent effect of his books on Darwin, 
who read himself to sleep with them. And he continued: 

“When I arrived in England—in London—I saw a newsman 
going round with a great, red, highly-displayed placard bearing 
two sentences, unpunctuated—sentences which to some minds might 
have conveyed a wrong impression. They were: ‘ Mark Twain ar- 
rives Ascot Cup stolen.’ It was rather unkind, and my character 
has suffered from it. 

“‘T have never stolen anything—in England—except a hat some 
years ago. But that did not amount to anything. However, it was 
a good hat—a clergyman’s hat. It occurred at a party at which 
Archdeacon Wilberforce was present. He was then a canon serving 
in the Westminister battery. Afterwards the Archdeacon wrote and 
said that when he was going home in that hat—the other hat—my 
hat—all his gravities, his solemnities, his deep thoughts, his eloquent 
remarks, were snatched up by the people he met and mistaken for 
brilliant witticisms. A man who can exaggerate in that graceful 
way ought to be a bishop. 

* Well, I was passing down a certain street when I realized that 
my hat—the hat I had appropriated—needed ironing. I went to 
a big shop and gave them the contract. They were even courtly to 
me, and after a little while they brought back the hat. ‘ How much?’ 
I asked. ‘ Oh,’ was the reply, ‘ We don’t charge the clergy.’ I have 
long cherished the delight of that moment. Yet the other day I 
had my hat ironed at the same shop, and when I inquired the conse- 
quences I was told quite coldly : ‘ Ninepence’.” 

Thus he rambled on, laughing and joking. Suddenly, without 
warning, he became serious, and with shaking voice and the impression — 
of tears, while the room was hushed and still, he brought his speech 
to a conclusion. 

“* My history includes an incident which will always connect me 
with England in a pathetic way, for when I arrived here seven years 
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ago with my wife and my daughter we had gone around the globe 
lecturing to raise money to clear off a debt. My wife and one of 
my daughters started across the ocean, to bring to England our 
eldest daughter. She was twenty-four years of age, and in the bloom 
of young womanhood, and we were unsuspecting, when a cablegram— 
one of those heart-breaking cablegrams which we all, in our days, 
have to experience—was put into my hand. It stated that my 
daughter had gone to her long sleep. 

“ And so, as I say, I cannot always be cheerful, and I cannot 
always be chaffing. I must sometimes lay the cap and bells aside. 
I have received since I have been here, in this one week, hundreds 
of letters from all conditions of people in England—men, women, 
and children—and there is compliment, praise, and, above all and 
better than all, there is in them a note of affection. 

“Praise is well, compliment is well, but affection—that is the 
last and final and most precious reward that any man can win, whether 
by character or achievement; and I am very grateful to have that 
reward. All these letters make me feel that here in England, as 
in America, when I stand under the English flag, I am not a stranger, 
I am not an alien, but at home.” 

Yet not often was this master of the joke moved so deeply by 
the sense of the enduring pressure of the yoke of destiny. Very 
rarely he struck the note of personal sorrow: he chose the cap and 
bells as a mark of honor, and gave the world the boon of a little 
laughter—such laughter as rippled through the vast room at the 
Hotel Cecil at one annual celebration of Independence Day. 

The American Ambassador proposed “ The Day We Celebrate.” 
Mark Twain supported the toast in a humorous speech, beginning 
with a reference to the stolen Ascot Cup. He said he had tried to 
convince people that he did not take the cup, but had failed: so he 
might as well confess that he did take it, and be done with it. Nor 
did he think it fair, when England had been attempting to take a 
* cup of theirs for forty years, to make so much trouble when he 
tried to go into the business. Continuing, he said: 

“Our Ambassador has spoken of the Fourth of July, and the 
noise it makes. We have a double Fourth of July in America. We 
honor it all through the daylight hours, and when the night comes 
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we dishonor it. Just at this hour the pandemonium would be about 
to begin. More than the noise, there would be people crippled and 
killed, all through the permission which we give to irresponsible boys 
to play with fire-arms and fire-crackers. Really we destroy more 
property on the night of the Fourth of July than the whole of the 
United States was worth a hundred and twenty-five years ago, and 
to thousands it is turned into a day of mourning. 

“T have suffered in that way myself. I had an uncle in Chicago 
—as good an uncle as ever I had, and I have had a lot of them. He 
opened his mouth to express his patriotism, and a rocket went down 
his throat. And before that man could ask for a drink of water to 
quench the thing it had scattered him all over the forty-five states. 
Really this is true. Twenty-four hours after that it was a sort of 
raining buttons on the Atlantic seaboard. A man cannot have a 
disease like that and be entirely cheerful during the rest of his life. 
These things grieve me, but don’t let them make you sad.” 

One of the special charms of his wit was its spontancity. 

** All that report about my proposal to buy Windsor Castle is 
false rumor,” he informed a newspaper correspondent. “I started 
it myself.” 

After the ceremony of conferring his degree of D.Litt., at Ox- 
ford, while he was strolling about in his doctor’s robes, with the 
orthodox mortar-board on his head, a man approached him, saying: 
“I believe I have the honor of addressing Mark Twain? ” 

“ Yes.”? 

*‘ Well, sir, will you allow me to say how proud I am to have 
the privilege of meeting you? I am the porter of this college.” 

“TI greatly appreciate the high compliment you have paid me,” 
was the reply. And there was neither condescension nor satire in 
this suave, polite utterance. Mark Twain was not a snob. 

Nor was he a coward. After he had reached the three-score years 
and ten of man’s allotted life, he could confront destiny steadfastly 
and with comprehension, though with a smile and a jest as fitting 
illustrations to the writing on the wall. His visit to England would 
seem perhaps the culmination and crowning triumph of his career. 
After many endeavors, many inventions, many labors, he was shown 
unmistakably that it was not necessary for him to die in order to 
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attain his niche in the gallery of the world’s celebrities—honored, 
esteemed and loved. But he was both a poet and a realist; and he 
had communed, fancifully sometimes, earnestly often, with death, 
in whose shadow poetry and realism are most superbly blended. 

He had arrived at St. Pancras, and the long ordeal was before 
him—the ordeal of acknowledging adequately his superb welcome. 
He was met by a throng of Pressmen. One of them asked if he 
was engaged on any new work. 

“No,” he replied. “I don’t write anything now. I merely dic- 
tate my autobiography. I give it an hour and a half each day, from 
10 o’clock in the morning till 11:30. The arrangement has this 
advantage: one need not be out of bed to dictate. However, I’m 
always up for lunch: but it is not long before I am again resting. 

“ For a man of my age rest is essential. I believe in giving way 
to the body as soon as it feels tired, just as I always obey my eyes 
when they suggest sleep. For dinner in the evening I invariably 
dress, but 11 o’clock generally sees me in bed, where I read and 
smoke till, perhaps, 1 o’clock in the morning. 

“When will the biography be finished? Just when they send 
for the undertaker, and not any sooner. You hope that will be very 
far off? Well, I don’t know. Palmists, clairvoyants, seers and 
other kinds of fortune-tellers, all assure me that I am going to die, 
and I have the utmost admiration for their prediction. Perhaps 
they would convince me a little more if they told me the date.” He 
laughed. 

And still, for a little while longer, he laughed from time to time 
as he tossed a jest or an aphorism to the world; and with him, 
throughout the two hemispheres, laughed the myriads of his friends. 
But they saw in him the ideal, not the idle, humorist: the Pilot who 
could be trusted in troubled waters. And so it was that a wonderful 
degree of affection and esteem was given to the Laughing Philos- 
opher of the New World, the shrewd, witty, lovable Wise Man of 
the West. 


“ Pilot of many Pilgrims since the shout 
‘Mark Twain! ’—that serves you for a deathless sign— 
On Mississippi’s waterway rang out 
Over the plummet’s line— 
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“ Still where the countless ripples laugh above 
The blue of haleyon seas long may you keep 
Your course unbroken, buoyed upon a love 
Ten thousand fathoms deep!” 


So wrote Owen Seaman, the editor of Punch. But the course is 
broken now: the date that the palmists and seers withheld has been 
filled in at last. The tired eyes are closed in a long sleep. The auto- 
biography is finished. 





THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


JULIUS CHAMBERS 


In all governments of men, ruled over by men or gods, the public 
official has existed as an executive to administer parliamentary ordi- 
nances or imperial decrees formulated by other men. He is a neces- 
sary wheel in the mechanism of government, municipal, state or 
national. To dispense with him would inaugurate anarchy. 

But he has always been open to suspicion and has needed regula- 
tion ever since semi-organized society began. He probably existed 
in the days of the troglodytes. He is mentioned in the earliest records 
of history. The Old and New Testaments are gorged with mention 
of public officials who betrayed their trusts. Virgil, portraying a 
visit to hell, makes Aineas thus describe a recreant public official: 


“ Laws for a bribe he passed but passed in vain, 
For the same laws a bribe repealed again.” * 


In modern times, the same statute that creates his office includes 
directions for the correct performance of his duties and prescribes 
punishments for mal-administration. Generally, he is further obli- 
gated by an oath. Therefore, the way is accurately blazed for him 
and only wilful intent or incompetence can explain, but not excuse, 
departure from the trail. Corrupt legislation is always allied to a 
corrupt public official. If he has not formulated the text of the bill, 
he is prompt to discover intentional defects that nullify the act or 
bend it to his purposes. Like Talleyrand, an arch-corruptionist, he 
believes “language was contrived to conceal thought.” 

The legal responsibility of the public official in the United States, 
when not specifically fixed by statute, is difficult to gauge. The Con- 
stitution provides for the trial and punishment of the President; 
but it is silent regarding the chastisement of venal members of the 
two Houses of Congress. They are safeguarded from arrest and the 
protecting mantle of the government enshrouds them. Except in 
rare instances, no tangible property is committed to their hands; 
but the very essence of holding office is that of trusteeship or bailee- 

* “ Fixit leges pretio alqui refixit,”’ etc. neid, Book VI, 620. 
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ship. Agency is vague, because the responsibility of the public 
official is to an employer of many diverse purposes and wills, unorgan- 
ized and unrelated by ties commercial or social. This employer is 
called His Constituency, if he hold an elective office. He is supposed 
to do for its members what they cannot do for themselves: he is to 
defend local interests and, if in Congress, at all times to have a watch- 
ful eye upon national progresses. On the contrary, he is generally 
at Washington in his own interest. 

Until very recently the typical “ representative” thought his 
duty performed if he safeguarded the special trade or corporate 
interests of the locality from which he hailed! The example of do- 
nothing Presidents during the past forty years may explain, though 
not excuse, the development of such an erroneous interpretation of 
Congressional duty. His oath to uphold the Constitution would 
imply obligations outside his Congressional district. The Consti- 
tution was made for the whole country. 

We have seen what the public official has been in all ages. With 
exceptions, the very nature of his job inclines to the development of 
selfishness. To that, naturally succeeds undue attention to special 
interests, for which service compensation of some sort is expected 
and accepted. Often, such emolument is nothing more than a con- 
tribution toward election expenses,—said funds to be used irregularly 
for the corruption of the much exalted franchise! On other occa- 
sions, special service for the individual or corporation at the expense 
of the masses is recognized by the payment of an inordinate fee for 
a legal opinion. There was a time within the memory of most of us 
when the lawyer-Congressman enjoyed decided advantages in this 
respect. Personally, I have seen Senators appear before the United 
States Supreme Court, unrebuked for their audacity by that august 
bench and uncensured by their associates in the Upper House, as 
hired attorneys for railroad and steamship corporations that, at that 
very hour, were asking legislation from Congress! Each House is 
judge and jury as to the eligibility and conduct of its own members ; 
but the history of Congress fails to disclose an occasion on which 
any member rose in his place and denounced an irregular act on the 
part of a contemporary in the same body. Such incidents have 
occurred before special committees, as in those that investigated the 


. 
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Crédit Mobilier, Pacific Mail, and Little Rock and Fort Smith railroad 
[Mulligan letter] charges. Even in such cases, although publicity 
given to the disclosures may have destroyed the guilty official; his 
colleagues always condoned his offense and gave to his character’ an 
ample coating of whitewash. 

The Constitution does not contain, textually, any inhibition 
against such obviously irregular conduct as the acceptance of stock 
in or legal retainers from corporations asking legislation; but a 
vigorous press has made prohibitive acts of that sort. 

Our written Constitution does not sufficiently safeguard the peo- 
ple from the unscrupulous public official! Admirable as is that great 
state paper, necessity for a higher sense of national honor than for- 
merly existed has been made apparent since the regeneration of the 
American people. There is a noblesse oblige in greatness! We have 
progressed since the days in which national lawmakers systematically 
ignored that clause in the Constitution which says, “ For any speech 
or debate in either House, they [Senators or Representatives]. shall 
not be questioned in any place,” and sent or accepted challenges 
among themselves. Duels were of frequent occurrence when the 
Constitution was young. 

An unwritten Constitution has been created chiefly by the energiz- 
ing press! Under this new law, three United States Senators have 
recently suffered disgrace. Very notable is the case of Mitchell 
of Oregon. Exposure of such a man by the press ought not to have 
been necessary: the Senate should have purged itself. In the Legis- 
lature of New York, a recent instance of bribe giving and receiving 
resulted in the elimination of the two equally guilty men. But they 
were not expelled; they were permitted to resign! Nobody believes 
the Senate of the Empire State would have been rid of those two 
misrepresentatives except for the persistent “ meddling ” of cleanly, « 
independent newspapers. Party organs, allied to confessed corrup- 
tionists by ties unknown, appeared not to be aware that the honor 
of the Legislature had been assailed! That “ investigation,” like 
nearly all others in legislative bodies, lacked sincerity and was para- 
lytic as to energy. In Congress, committees appointed to “ investi- 
gate” are hampered by a deep sense of “ Senatorial courtesy ” and 
“the Congressional rule.” These phrases have become almost 
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masonic. Congressmen have adopted other slang that ought to have 
been restricted to a cracksman’s vocabulary. 

The newspapers gave to such language its true meaning, thus 
rendering it odious! 

Wherever found, the public official has formulated his own con- 
ception of his duty. That it should have been necessary for the 
late President Cleveland to lay down the precept, “a public office 
is a public trust,” is corroborative evidence that the opinion was 
not current. The attention his words attracted also supplied 
additional proof that his views were not generally accepted. 
Patriotism affected the public official less than party. Call to duty 
generally meant the command of his leader—the man who “ made 
him ” and expected to “use him.” Such phrasing sounds as if it 
belonged to the slavery period of our history, but, as a matter of 
fact, it has developed since the issuance of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. The public official comprehends its meaning. ‘The press 
has interpreted it for the people at large. Not a reader of this 
article will need to have it explained. 

Mention has been made of the pernicious growth of so-called 
*‘ courtesy ” between members of the House or Senate. The idea is 
repugnant, because it implies irregular favors, for which similar 
acts are expected in return. The member who votes to-day for a 
wasteful appropriation, to oblige a fellow member, will demand a 
similar “ courtesy ” ere long. The national treasury has been looted 
in this manner! The word “ improvement ” is always liberally used 
in such bills; but it is synonymous with “ patronage.” The latter 
has for fellow “ a shorter and uglier word,” graft! 

For a generation, hundreds of millions were voted by every Con- 
gress literally into the pockets of contractors, who did or did not 
“share the spoils” with the men who represented them and mis- 
represented their constituents and others, who supplied the money 
wasted. This is not platitude but cold fact: although much has 
been said on the subject of late, it is not less true. As long as the 
newspapers, by their silence, codperated in this vaunted “ courtesy,” 
jobbery continued. It was exceedingly discourteous, we were told 
at the time, for the New York Sun to print proofs that certain men, 
whom it named, were securing enormous appropriations for the im- 
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provement of small streams hardly deep enough for geese to paddle 
about in! Mr. Dana was quite uncivil when he sent a reporter to 
describe Cheesequakes creek. It is a miserable streamlet, entering 
the Lower Bay of New York harbor near Atlantic Highlands, which 
for many years stood large upon the River and Harbor appropria- 
tion bills. After several hundred thousand dollars had been expended 
in “ jettying and deepening” it, the useless task was abandoned. It 
can be seen by any traveler by rail between Red Bank and South 
Amboy. 

Such were conditions when the press began to “ meddle ” with the 
“rights ” and “ privileges ” of the public official. 

Who else’ to speak? One sincere, resolute man in a Board of 
Aldermen or in each house of the State and National Legislature 
could have made the continuous robbery of the people infamous. 
Such a task required a man with a perceptive brain to comprehend 
what was going on and adequate force of character to make himself 
heard. 

A few honest men with moral courage to withstand “ the pres- 
sure ” could have prevented “ Billion Dollar Congresses! ” 

Such personalities have not appeared until recently. They are 
dubbed “ Insurgents,”—just as western farmers who objected to 
surrendering all profits on their crops to greedy railroads that carried 
them to market were described as “ Populists ” and later, “ Pops!” 

What would be the status of the “Insurgent” at this hour 
did he not have the independent press behind him? 

True, the “ atmosphere ” had been created by a strong personality 
at the White House,—a man who for the first three years of his 
seven years as a public official was complacent, even “ mushy,” but 
thereafter became an embodiment of vigor never equalled since 
Andrew Jackson’s time. He brought to a sudden close the long 
dynasty of Merovingians that had occupied the White House since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln! And it was time. The press did not 
at once rally to his aid. There were Merovingian editors as well 
as Presidents! Many newspapers were dominated by members of 
the very corporations against which Theodore Roosevelt declared 
war. Exactly as Mr. Armour insisted upon saving the uttermost 
parts of the hog, “ even to his squeal,” these monopolists converted 
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the editors they owned into literary porcupines and ordered quills 
thrown into “ the revolutionists ! ” 

When the newspapers failed to sustain Roosevelt, he found sup- 
port in the magazines. Seizing their opportunity, they mustered 
in the cause of national reform. Radicalism meant nothing less than 
a declaration of open hostility by the previously undefended many 
against the intrenched few. With courage only equalled by Governor 
Tilden when he unmasked the Erie Canal frauds in the Empire State, 
Roosevelt unmasked corruption that existed in the Post-office and 
Interior Departments. Imfamous and contemptible robbery of the 
Government by weighing sugar on trick scales was properly char- 
acterized, after its long-while existence had been proven to a lethar- 
gic Secretary of the Treasury. A grand rally of the newspapers 
to the aid of this Chief Executive might have been expected; but it 
did not occur. The press was recreant, owing to the control exercised 
thereover by “ malefactors of great wealth.” One of the magazines 
that had displayed vigor as an expositor of the general political and 
commercial corruption was purchased, out of hand, and reduced to 
subserviency. 

The extreme caution of the American press was a crime! 

Now that we have examined the public official under the glass of 
experience, merely stopping to add that negligence or subserviency is 
as blamable as barter and sale, we may discuss with equal candor 
the press and its responsibilities. 

The authority which the press exercises to speak is that of the 
citizen, as represented by its editor. Like the public official, it has 
a constituency. It takes no oath to execute faithfully a sacred trust 
committed to it by the suffrages of its fellow citizens. It stands or 
falls upon its inherent merits,—exactly as should the public official! 
The editor lives in a house of glass, at which the scurviest of critics 
may throw stones, from the cover of anonymity. Under the law of 
libel, as properly framed in nearly all states of this Union, the 
editor is personally held to a criminal and his corporation to a civil 
responsibility for what he says in the columns he directs. 

This, in the opinion of every champion of the press, is exactly 
as it should be. An editor, like every other citizen, must not make 
charges against people that affect their social or commercial status 
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unless he acts solely for the public good. There must be a demon- 
strable absence of malice. His statements must be true. 

The upright, non-tricky public official has the same legal protec- 
tion as the commonest citizen. But many things are properly printable 
concerning the public official that are utterly unwarranted to lay be- 
fore the neighbors of a civilian, even though they be true. Inaccurate 
as the assumption often is, the public official is expected to stand forth 
as a representative man. If a private citizen by a long record of 
uprightness has lived down a criminal act of his youth, it is venal 
on the part of an editor to blazon forth the facts; but if that same 
man be a candidate for county treasurer or for a place of distinction 
that will invest him with pardoning power, whereby punishment of 
criminals may be lightened and the chastening effect of conviction 
nullified, it is the duty of the press to state the record of that man, 
dispassionately. Voters have a right to know. The right is as 
inherent as that of liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The legal 
maxim “ falsus in unum, falsus in omnibus” is not less susceptible 
of application than the maxim “ dishonest once, dishonest again!” 
When a man asks his fellow citizens to elect him to office he should 
* come with clean hands!” ‘Too often, in municipal and state elec- 
tions, where candidates are named by a “ boss ” or by a “ machine ” 
(nothing but a state cabal of local bosses), men known to be un- 
worthy of public confidence are placed in nomination without the 
consent of the voters. Under such circumstances the press stands 
in the position of the citizenship its editor represents. No editor, 
unless swollen in the head, assumes he has been especially appointed 
by divine selection to set his neighbors right! His is the sacred 
privilege of presentation and argument,—persuasion, if the word 
be preferable,—but authority to advise does not come to him from 
heaven. Elijah’s mantle has not fallen upon his shoulders! There 
has not been any laying on of hands, as in the case of a worker in 
the vineyard of the Lord. He may think he is called of God to 
serve the public quite as much as is the official who seeks the support 
of his neighbors. Perhaps he is, and not a whit more! 

The work of the “ editor ” has undergone change since the days 
in which he was “an announcer” in the arena, but the generic 
meaning of the word that describes him has not changed. He may 
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still “ announce” his opinions; he may argue in defense of them, 
but he must keep within the pale of the libel law, as any other citizen 
must conform his spoken language to the statute regarding slander. 
As before mentioned, the law is much more restrictive in his case 
than in that of the citizen who does not print what he has to say. 
Any of us may express our views to a business associate, regarding 
the character of a man with whom we have trade relations, but if we 
write them upon a postal card or print the same language in a circular 
for distribution, the law interferes. In both instances, motives are 
plain. In the first, we wish to shield associates from the danger of 
financial trickery, but in the second, we obviously desire to do the 
accused an injury among strangers. 

The public official, or candidate for office of public trust, stands 
in a very different class. An editor who will advocate his election, 
knowing or believing him to be corrupt or corruptible, is as venal 
as one who attacks a candidate against whom not a blemish exists, 
merely because he belongs to another political party. So-called 
“ political organs,” a species of carrion birds almost ‘extinct, are 
to blame for a former acceptance of the right of general assault 
upon character. Editors of such sheets do not and never will repre- 
sent the American press. They belong to the lowest stratum of 
politics and not to journalism. 

Whatever “ power” the press possesses can only be exercised 
for good. A consensus of the best experience is that wanton attacks, 
without basis of fact, never injured any man in public life. An 
apparent “ power of the press ” did develop because, theretofore, three 
public officials out of every five had on some occasion strained the 
law or violated their solemn oaths, to connive at this or that recog- 
nized system of plunder. Inordinate grants of money in condemna- 
tion proceedings have been one way of securing “ graft.” It seemed 
to be different from raising vouchers, the Tweed method, but the 
result to the taxpayers was the same. Within a few weeks, gross 
frauds of this sort have come to light in one of New York’s Boroughs. 
Without exception, the press has demanded punishment for the guilty 
parties, but an official move in that direction is not yet apparent. 
If the press ceases its “ clamoring,”—its “ meddling,” as a certain 
public official recently described the criticism of the newspapers,— 
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the admitted charge of raising $5 vouchers to $50 vouchers will be 
overlooked and “ graft” will be reéstablished in some other form. 
The press of the metropolis is obligated not to permit that crime to 
go unpunished. 

‘Government by newspaper ” is an inexact bit of phrasing; it 
describes an impossible thing. News, in the abstract, does not possess 
any administrative privileges and exercises no authority. If truth- 
ful, it means to the editor nothing more than publicity, without 
comment or coloring. Readers are asked to decide the justice or the 
injustice of the case disclosed and the deductions he [the reader] 
makes therefrom. If facts are unfavorable to the public official, the 
press is not to blame. If abuses have arisen outside his sphere of 
official influence or authority, the more publicity he obtains the surer 
his vindication. 

Public officials who lean upon the press for anything beyond 
publicity are seeking support of a broken reed. Assumed “ power 
of the press” vanished after the Greeley campaign of 1872. Mr. 
Greeley had behind him four out of every five influential newspapers 
of this country and he was the worst defeated man of his generation. 
With him died the theory and the belief. 

The mission of the editor is a high one,—quite as lofty as that 
of the lawyer, doctor or minister of religion. The less he invests him- 
self with infallibility, the nearer he gets to his fellow mortals. His 
opportunities for kind acts are so many and are so often availed of 
that people in other walks of life stand aside and allow him to suggest 
their philanthropy to them. The average man is wholly lacking in 
initiative; the editor must possess it, or he will fail. The editor must 
“do things,” not because of his calling but because of his oppor- 
tunities. If, for example, a pathetic incident told in our school 
readers were to recur,—the tale wherein the village smithy rescues 
children from a rabid dog, is badly bitten, strangles the animal and 
then, with a chain, fastens himself to his anvil, in order that he may 
die without injury to others,—the duty of the modern editor would 
only begin when he received first intelligence of such a hero’s fate. 
He would charter a special train, if necessary, bring that blacksmith 
to the Pasteur Institute and employ every resource of science to save 
the man’s life! 
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A thousand such acts of the noblest character have been per- 
formed by the press of New York during the forty years in which I 
have been intimately associated therewith. People in other trades 
and professions, whose hearts beat generously for their fellow-man, 
have grown accustomed to this initiative on the part of the press. 
Now, they shrug their shoulders and say :—* Let the press do it!” 

The public official who does his duty need fear nothing. Though 
he be pure as snow, he cannot escape criticism. All worthy news- 
papers are like a free parliament; their columns are open to explana- 
tion and correction of errors of misinformation. I have always won- 
dered why mayors, comptrollers and presidents of boards of aldermen 
do not make use of this forum for their own good. It is idle to say 
the public has no right to have reasons for acts of a public official. 
Any honest, sincere man, so situated, could disarm censure, even for 
a mistaken act, by a frank statement of the intent or of facts that 
impelled him to do as he did. No better instance could be cited than 
a recent complication in which New York’s Chief Executive became 
involved on account of a “ hold-over” warrant. A card to all the city 
newspapers, on the day the voucher was paid, might have prevented 
an intolerable situation. Seriously, the Mayor of every large city 
would do well to organize a news bureau of his own. He would learn 
that nothing but truth will explain. If he attempt to mislead the 
press, every act of his will be open to suspicion; but if he be frank 
and accurate, mistakes will be condoned, and he will find the news- 
papers at his back instead of having them for antagonists. 

A system similar to this has had two years’ trial in the city of 
Des Moines, Ia. Its city government is practically non-partisan, and 
the press is accepted as a coadjutor, not an outside mentor. It shares 
in the direction of municipal affairs, wholly without remuneration, 
and must therefore divide the responsibility. It becomes, thereby, 
a tower of strength to the people at large as well as to the public 
official. The experiment is so highly interesting and has proved 
so successful that I may be pardoned for a brief explanation :— 

The city is governed under a new charter by a mayor and four 
commissioners (called councilmen), nominated by primaries and chosen 
without regard to politics. The commissioners are assigned by the 
mayor to the control of the various branches of administration. The 
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police and fire are under one; a second has entire charge of the 
finances; a third administers the parks and all public property; a 
fourth superintends the streets and all improvements, whether of 
municipal or private character. Mayor and commissioners rely upon 
the local press to keep every department active and clean. Every 
branch of city administration is an open book to the reporters and 
they are encouraged to investigate constantly. The press and citi- 
zens lean on each other: mutually, they assist the mayor and his 
council. Warfare does not exist between the press and the public 
official! They work together: I am assured by a student of the Des 
Moines experiment that not a sinecurist exists in the entire municipal 
machinery! If an incompetent has been inherited from past history, 
the mayor thanks the press for pointing out the dereliction. 

Perhaps the Des Moines idea may serve to modify, if not remove, 
the strained relations that generally exist between the press and the 
public official. They ought to be of mutual worth to each other. 
However well the average mayor of our American cities may strive 
to serve the great body of his constituents, he grinds a knife for 
critical editors. Instead of trying to convince the press, and through 
it the masses, that he is sincere, the public official too often calls 
names and thereby reduces popular esteem to its lowest terms. 

During the last mayoralty campaign in New York, one of the 
candidates pledged himself to convene at regular intervals a sort of 
town meeting, to which a hundred of the most representative citizens 
would be summoned without regard to party, to hear suggestions 
and to answer complaints regarding his administration. It was a 
gleam of the successful Des Moines idea! How it would work, 
nobody can predict. But the era of star chamber administrations 
has closed! 

The typical public official is more antagonistic to the editor than 
is the typical editor to him. The editor of old Roman days, who 
called the gladiators to battle with the wild beasts, is dead; equally 
so is his successor, of the Bennett-Webb-Greeley period, who under- 
took to fight the tiger himself! 

The public official who has taken an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States must never forget that the press, under 
the inspiration of Alexander Hamilton, John Jay and James Madi- 
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son, caused the adoption of the very state paper they obligate them- 
selves to uphold and defend. Washington statesmen who are grieved 
at the interest taken in national affairs by the newspapers would 
profitably familiarize themselves with the over-powering part these 
three men, serving as journalists, had in his work. 

Yates and Lansing, delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
from New York, contemptuously denounced the form and matter 
of the document, claiming that it would destroy the “ sovereign 
power of the states.” These believers in “ states’ rights” began 
printing pamphlets and furnishing letters to the newspapers, signed 
“ Brutus ” and “ Cato,” protesting against the adoption of “the 
dangerous Constitution.” The impression they were creating was 
profound, when three young men invoked the aid of the press and 
supplied the immortal series of articles bearing the signature 
“ Publius.” Their vehicle was the New York Independent Journal, 
issued by J. McLean, at 41 Hanover Square. Twice a week, these 
brilliant arguments in favor of a union of the states, one and insep- 
arable, were flung broadcast. They were republished, even by editors 
who did not agree with the articles or who believed they could answer 
them. This joint work of Hamilton, Jay and Madison was sufficiently 
lasting to have saved the Southern states from rebellion, had copies 
of the collected letters of “ Publius,” under the title of The Feder- 
alist, been in the possession of every household below Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

A solemn duty of the public official is to serve all citizens of his 
municipality. ‘The press, represented by its editor, possesses citizen- 
ship. The right of the press to advise, to admonish the public official, 
is that of the citizen who directs it, as a citizen and in no other 
capacity. It is a high, not a low, ideal. It is truly American! 

In London, the once infallible “ Thunderer ” is wheezing like a 
broken-winded hurdy-gurdy; but the press of this city and nation 
is better, higher in aim, than ever before. This may be the opinion 
of only one man, the writer; but where, amid our ninety millions of 
population and outside the office-holding class, can the person be 


found to commit himself to a similar statement regarding the typical 
public official? 





NIGHT OF MUSIC 


“ CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


One night was ours of all the nights of dream, 
One Summer night of music, when you played . 


The midnight dark came suddenly, to bind 

Our setting moon’s last rays, and paused to hear 
Your first note; and the light stood still to hear, 
Stopping its flight—they two among the pines 
Lay hid all night, and listened, side by side, 

And stirred not. Even the birch forgot to tremble, 
Listening. The little grasses lay asleep 

And listened in their sleep. The nested birds 
Listened, and knew not if they woke or slept. 
The winds up-gathered under wings of sleep 
Lay still as thought, and held their very breath 
To listen. And the wall that shut all in 

Stood seeming not to hear—yet listening— 

And kept stern guard. 


Wave upon wave of sound, 
Waves upon waves that through their very fall 
Rose ever again, again—wave upon wave 
Over and over, under and through, inwrought 
With melody of waters murmuring, 
Till we were lost in whelming deeps of sound 
Unplummeted, drowned in the drench of seas 
Abysmal, ever surging, weltering on— 
—This first you played . . . 


and then the greater songs, 


Heroes and Gods— 


the potion and the love, 
The quenching of the torch, the night of love, 
Love that was night and day and death and life, 
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The trumpets of the cruel day, the death 
In love, and love in death . . . 


the fatal gold 
Guarded by daughters of the Rhine, desired 
By dwarfs and demons, heroes, demi-Gods, 
That doomed the Gods themselves when fate grew full 
In destined time . . . 

the Goddess of the choice 
Crossing the God’s will—and the fire-charm— 
And the wild ride that thrilled the dead still night— 
And one that dared! . 

the envy and the hate 
And death of heroes, triumphing in death . . . 
—Death upon death, till even the Gods must die, 
Swept down, swept down, forever falling, whirled 
Through vasts of dark—unknowing, impotent— 
Where deep cries out to deep, worlds clash on worlds 
In cosmic conflagration, flash apart, 
Hurled flaming back into the utter void 
Of darkness, down, down, swirling, hurtling down . 
While over the last reverberant swell of sound, 
A song rose clear— 


Clear, clear, O hear! 
The Soul of the utmost sphere 
Speaks to the listening ear 
Near, near. 


Bright, bright, O night, 
In the dying God’s despite 
See on the Eastward height 
Light, light. 


High, high, O sky, 
Beacon the sight on high 
Of a God made man to die— 
On high, yet nigh. 
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Shine, shine, O sign 
Of the human soul divine, 
Proving the wondrous Trine 
Mine, mine .. . 


Held long and high and pure 
The notes rang out and echoed down through time, 
Pleading and passioning on—of love divine 
And pain and death, of death and pain and love, 
Of human passion, human love divine, 
With human voices crying through the chords, 
Sobbing the discords . . . ever of love and death: 
Of love—and yet not love but bitter pain, 
Torture of passion, torture of loss—yet love; 
Of death—yet death was love; and love was death, 
Supreme surrender, yielding up of self 
To utter loss—all love, all love, all love, 
All human love divine, love that is pain. 


And here you paused . . . 
the wonder of woven sound 
Ceaselessly intertwining warp and woof 
To one design of changing dream, broke off. 
Silence lay heavy. Night was almost spent. 
You touched the keys, with pauses—waiting—waiting 
Till one should come, who comes not . 
Drops of sound, 

Blood-drops, fell plash against the heart, and wept— 
And wept—and wept . . . the one, the one, comes not, 
The only one that lived— | 

lived! . . . heart of the world 
Weep, weep, break, burst in weeping, heart of the world! 
He lived! He comes no more, for he is dead. 
The ghosts swept by outside the wall . . . the notes 
Trembled in shivering dread . . . the intervals 
Rang false, or strange, we knew not. Still you played. 
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Ghosts of dead loves! Ghosts of the living! Ghosts 
Of our dead selves, and of our living selves— 
All these swept by, in that mad ride of the ghosts 
While night stood still— 

and the stern wall kept guard 
Darker than night; and none could come within 
The wall, nor speak—for still you played, you played, 
Seeking the dominant— 

till that demon ride 
Was conquered by the strong on-coming tread 
Of trampling horses and of armored men 
And trumpet calls to action. 

Life came back ... 

You struck the chords’ full strength for the rights of life, 
You flung the strong tones forth in the glory of song— 
You roused the numbed low notes till they shouted loud, 
They sang of death and life in major keys: 


Comrades, whate’er betide 
Be life our own! 

Armored in strength, abide 
The challenge thrown 

By Death in his mocking tone. 


Comrades, we will survive 
Life’s tragedy! 

Courage to live and strive 
Without a cry 

Is greater than courage to die. 


Life is for song and deed, 
Night for the soul; 

Give day and life their meed— 
Then yield the whole 

Back to the night’s control. 
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The waiting flags of light behind the hills 
Unfurled, marched forth . . . 


and echoing again 
Fanfares of distant trumpets rose and flared 
On the horizon, dying into dawn. 
With that last note the world awoke and breathed . 
—aAnd hand in hand we went to meet the day. 





THE IRONY OF CHANCE 


FRANK HARRIS 


Mortimer was always rather peculiar. He and I were at Win- 
chester together and about the same age; we took our removes regu- 
larly and saw a good deal of each other. He was unlike other 
boys—strangely proud and sensitive. I remember the occasion when 
his curious temperament first came to notice and gave his life a 
bias. He was very quick at mathematics and things generally; 
but he had a poor memory for words and wrote shocking verses. 
One day—we had just got into the Lower Fifth, I remember, and 
were doing some hexameters—the Form master spoke to him con- 
temptuously. Mortimer flushed and frowned, and, as the master 
ceased, closed his book sharply and never opened it again. He 
would not be schooled any longer, he said, by an ill-bred bully, and 
from that day on he did no more Form work. 

As he never went in much for games, the time soon hung heavy 
on his hands, and, to my surprise, he began to take up chemistry 
and was always in and out of the laboratory. Our science master 
at Winchester was a red-headed Irishman, called Moriarty, lusty 
and strong to all appearance; but of the most nervous and timid 
disposition. Inordinately proud of having secured a willing student, 
he humored Mortimer a good deal, and the two became inseparable. 
As I soon passed into the Upper Fifth and then into the Sixth, I 
only met Mortimer at intervals. But our friendship continued; 
for, with all his pride, he was gentle and affectionate, and I always 
liked him greatly: I hardly know why. He was nice-looking in his 
own way: a clean, mouse-colored English boy, with appealing gray 
eyes. 

In October, 1882, I went to Balliol, and Mortimer came up to 
Oxford in the following May. My two terms’ seniority, the de- 
mands of the river on my leisure, and the fact that I was reading 
for Honor Mods. and afterward for Greats and a Fellowship, while 
he stuck to his chemistry, prevented me from seeing much of him. 
Later, too, he kept a good deal to himself and went in for abstruse, 
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visionary studies: interesting, if you like; but vague and unprofit- 
able. Yet I envied him the money which made it possible for him 
to follow his bent and read what he liked: liberty is always seductive 
to the young. But, though we fell apart, whenever we did meet, the 
old liking showed itself as strong as ever. Sometimes he would look 
me up and have a talk. Now and again he spoke of his ambitions, 
or rather, of his hopes: when you come to deal with the mysteries, 
hopes are as much as you can have. One day he fairly startled me. 
I had been talking to him of my work, and had mentioned, casually, 
a Greek manuscript, recently discovered, of part of the Bacchae, 
a palimpsest, when I noticed that Mortimer was gazing into space 
as if he were not listening. I shut up rather huffed; but he turned 
to me at once, in his charming, eager way, and begged me not to 
be offended. 

“Your mention of a palimpsest,” he said, “led me to think of 
what the scientific equivalent of a palimpsest would be, and I came on 
rather an interesting idea. Suppose strong sunshine beating on a 
rock. Every shadow of man or beast cast on the rock modifies the 
sun’s influence, and so leaves an imprint, however faint, on the stone. 
Fancy if, in time to come, we were able to read such a palimpsest, and 
print off for you photographs of Plato and Sophocles from some 
rock on Colonus. Wait a little, my friend, science will yet decipher 
palimpsests a great deal more interesting than your sheepskin 
puzzles.” 

The idea was curious, and Mortimer was in earnest, I saw; but, 
of course, the thing was impossible. 

In due time, I took my First, and afterward was lucky enough 
to get a Fellowship at All Souls. Then I came to London, and 
was called to the Bar. I lost sight of Mortimer completely, and for 
years scarcely heard of him. I knew, however, in a vague way, that 
he had gone down to his people in Wales, and had been a great 
disappointment to them. He would not enter any of the professions, 
nor marry, nor take on himself any of the accepted and usual burdens 
of life. He grew more and more solitary, and at last went and built a 
cottage and laboratory on the coast of Cardigan Bay, with money 
left to him by his mother, and there spent some of the best years 
of his life, more like a hermit than a reasonable human being. 
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Years passed: I had just taken silk, indeed, when I heard of 
Mortimer again. He was lecturing in London and the provinces, 
and scraps of his talk came to me from time to time, filtered through 
the daily papers. One or two phrases that had escaped the man- 
gling of the reporters interested me: 

“Laws of nature and ideas in the mind are correlatives, and 
suppose each other as eyes suppose light.” 

Again: 

“‘ Spiritual forces are only mechanical forces raised to a higher 
power, and will yet be found more efficient—even in industries.” 

These, and other such cryptic utterances, rather attracted me. 

People thought him a little mad; he pretended to be able to 
work miracles, they said, and told wild stories about him that I had 
neither the time nor the inclination to investigate. Mortimer was 
the last person in the world, I thought, to play thaumaturge or to 
try to impose on anyone. I was dumbfounded when the news came 
of the scandal at Birmingham. Mortimer accused of cheating and 
swindling! Impossible! In my indignation I tore up the paper 
that held the news, and pitched it out of the brougham window. I 
was on my way down to chambers when I read the account. That 
very afternoon Mortimer came into my office. 

He had changed greatly. The light-brown hair was gray; the 
slight figure had lost its spring; the hands twined nervously; the 
patient, appealing eyes even seemed to have lost their candor. 

“ Can I have a talk with you? ” he asked, as our hands met. 

“ Surely,” I replied. “ I am glad you came to me.” 

He threw himself into my armchair with a sigh, and ran his 
hands through his hair; then suddenly jumped up in the old abrupt 
way. 

* Pack them all off,” he said, speaking quickly, “ your clerk and 
everybody, and let us have a talk. I want your judgment of me 
and no one else’s.” 

He was nervous and excited and I humored him. I gave my clerk 
three or four messages for solicitors and sent him away, and them 
went outside and sported my oak. I was surprised at myself. In 
spite of all I had to do, and a dozen engagements, I was as eager 
as a girl to hear Mortimer’s story. When I came back to him, I 
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filled my pipe, drew up another chair, crossed my legs on it, and 
said: 

“ Fire away! the court is with you.” 

He seemed to find it hard to begin. He took out his handker- 
chief and drew it backward and forward through his nervous 
fingers, a gesture I remembered from the old days at Winchester. 
At length, with a troubled sort of face: 

“TI must go back to the beginning,” he said, half defiantly, half 
apologetically. I nodded encouragement, and he went on: 

“You know I worked at science at Winchester. I did a good 
deal there with Moriarty; he was a painstaking teacher, and I got 
a fair idea of inorganic chemistry from him. At Oxford I did a lot 
of gas analysis and some physics; and then I went to Heidelberg 
and spent four or five years with Bunsen in his laboratory.” 

** Did you really?” I broke in, wondering how he had found the 
time. “It must have been interesting.” 

“More than interesting,” he rejoined. “ Bunsen, you know, 
was the man who discovered the spectroscope. Curious, wasn’t it? 
About 1850, Comte declared that there were two things which would 
never be found out as long as the world lasted; two secrets of 
which the keys would never be entrusted to man: one was the origin 
of life, and the other, the chemical composition of the stars. Within 
ten years of the day he made the prediction, Bunsen used the spec- 
troscope and showed the chemical composition of the stars. I was 
two years with Bunsen as an assistant: he paid me for the last 
year and a half; so I suppose I was of some use to him. I could 
not persuade him, the last of the great analysts, that the day of 
synthetic chemistry had come; but I was assured of it myself, and, 
when I went down to Wales and started a chemical laboratory, it 
was in order to practise synthetic chemistry, and not analytic. My 
family was bothering me to settle down, as they called it; but I had 
other things to do: more important things, I thought. That prob- 
lem of the origin of life was always in my head: a sort of tantaliz- 
ing mirage, dnd I had ideas that seemed to lead to it—fascinating 
glimpses of light. Plato talks about the unity and universality of 
life; but Plato had no idea that plants are as much alive as men 
and women. Long before I had read any botany, I knew that there 
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must be plants which lived by eating: plants which could nourish 
themselves on meat and insects; plants which could move from place 
to place; plants in which the sap pulsed like blood: one life, one 
law, one plan, throughout creation. And, just as there is no gap 
between vegetable and animal life, so there is no gap between organic 
and inorganic existence; the being of stones and gases and metals 
must be subject to the same law, swayed by the same force, moving 
to the same end; a thought in the mind of man is a law in the 
furthest star.” 

He paused for a while, and when he began again it was with a 
half-humorous smile: 

“ Curious, isn’t it, Jack? Knowledge used to bring skepticism ; 
to-day it brings belief. Modern scientists have found that ‘ vibra- 
tions pass through space which cannot be propagated by matter.’ 
They have therefore had to invent ether; the materialists themselves 
compelled to give matter a companion soul—extraordinary discov- 
ery, eh? But, long before this undefined ‘ ether’ was invented, I 
had made matter and spirit my starting points. 

“ How much I did, I don’t know, I don’t intend to , talk about 
it; I want to come to the heart of the matter. I made some curious 
discoveries: I found very soon that one can fuse and mix bodies 
without regard for their different atomic weights. You understand, 
don’t you? ” 

“No,” I answered, shaking my head; “I have no scientific 
knowledge at all.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ let me make it as simple as possible: oxygen 
has a certain atomic weight and hydrogen also, and, in order to 
mix them, you must put two volumes of hydrogen with one volume 
of oxygen. You see, the greater and the meaner do not unite easily 
in gases any more than in human beings.” 

I looked at him in amazement, but he went on quite seriously, with 
his head propped on his hand: 

“ And if the gases refuse to mix, you heat them, or pass an 
electric spark through them, and they unite at once—an electric 
spark,” he repeated, as if he saw something symbolic in the words. 


After a pause, he began again, almost as if he were lecturing, 
I thought: 
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** So-called inanimate bodies will unite for all sorts of reason, 
or, if you like the scientific jargon better, they will unite under 
various conditions: for instance, put gold and lead together at a 
certain temperature—say, 18 degrees Celsius—and you will find that 
the gold will slowly interpenetrate the lead, and in time make one 
with it. This simply means that the atoms of both metals are in a 
constant state of motion or vibration: there is no such thing in 
nature as stillness or death.” 

He broke off and turned to me abruptly: 

“You remember a story in the Bible how a woman touched the 
hem of Jesus’ garment and he turned round to see who it was, for 
he felt that virtue had gone out of him. I always knew that that 
was true, literally true. Well, just as electricity helps us to mix 
gases, so I found that electricity helped me to fuse metals and mix 
them, and, when I had no electricity, I could mix them by personal 
magnetism, if virtue sufficient were in me. Again you shrug your 
shoulders and don’t believe me: I suppose you are right not to: but 
it is true, nevertheless. 

“ At length, I resolved to do something that would convince you 
skeptics, and I set to work with a sort of moral idea before me. If 
I can prove this unity and universality of life, I said to myself, 
surely men will grow more pitiful and more kindly to all forms of 
being; more gentle, too, in humility of kinship. Even now we are 
careful of horses and dogs, birds and flowers that subserve our 
pleasures; but very cruel to animals and snakes and insects that can 
hurt us, and utterly heedless of stones and metals which seem to us 
without sensation. I hoped to make a larger sympathy potent and 
effectual.” 

“But you don’t really believe,” I interrupted, “ that stones and 
metals can feel? You might almost as well say that they can think.” 

“Have you ever considered,” Mortimer replied, “why it is 
that you can pass quickly over thin ice which would break if you 
stood still upon it? No: eh? Well, it is simply because ice wishes 
to remain ice: tries to resist strain. You show disbelief in your 
face,” he cried; “ but will you believe Haeckel, of Jena, perhaps the 
first scientific authority in the world? Here are his words: ‘ Matter 
and ether are not dead, and moved only by extrinsic force; they are 
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endowed with sensation and will; they experience an inclination for 
condensation, a dislike for strain.” Now are you satisfied? The life 
of stones and metals may be simpler than your life: they may have 
fewer sensations than you, but they also live, if motion and feeling 
and will are proofs of life. It was this truth that I divined and 
resolved to establish. I sought a proof simple and sufficient beyond 
denial or doubt. 

“TI determined to fuse metals together in such a way that they 
would do my bidding: that the mass would come when I asked it 
to come, go when I told it to go, stand still when I bade it stand 
still, and so prove that the spirit of man is that of God, and rules 
throughout creation.” 

He looked up suddenly; but I was listening enthralled: his en- 
thusiasm had infected me. He continued: 

‘IT went to work to fuse my metals, and first of all I fused three 
metals, I don’t know why; mere superstition, I’m afraid; though I 
have found that some superstitions are fragments of forgotten 
knowledge; and then I fused nine metals, because, as you know, the 
figure nine shows curious properties in multiplication and division. 
Still I failed absolutely. At length, I fused seven metals, probably 
because seven was a sacred number to men in the past, and lo! I 
succeeded at once beyond all hope. Listen! I made a large mold 
of the best fire-clay to resist heat, the mold of a perfect sphere, 
forty-nine inches in diameter—seven times seven, you know—and 
then I prepared my seven metals and poured them in one stream 
into the mold. The next morning, when the metal had had time 
to cool, I went back, and there was the mold—cracked and broken: 
I was hideously disappointed. 

“*T must tell you I had made the mold hollow in order to get a 
skin of metal an inch thick, for, otherwise, the mass would have 
been unwieldy. Well, as I say, I found the mold cracked and gap- 
ing, and when I broke it all away, out rolled a ball, wobbling and 
imperfect, instead of my perfect sphere. At first I was in despair, 
and then—puzzled. The color of the thing was superb: it had the 
play and light on it of steel, and the glow of gold, and was beauti- 
ful exceedingly. But it was not round. While I looked at it, 
Jack,” and, as Mortimer spoke, he put his hand on mine, “ the 
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truth came to me in a flash: of a sudden I saw that it was the shape 
of the earth, the sphere flattened at both Poles, and bulged at the 
Equator, a perfect model of our earth. Jack,” and he sprang to 
his feet, “ the laws that made the world had made my sphere, and, 
in my exultation, I knew I had succeeded,” and he began to pace 
up and down the office, “ for I called the ball, and it rolled and 
wobbled toward me, and I sent it away, and it rolled away, and I 
told it to stop, and it stood still: I was as God. 

** All this,” he said, as he came back to the chair again after a 
long pause, “ may have little interest for you, but it drove me nearly 
mad: for the curious part of the matter is that, though I went 
to sleep that night with the magic ball by my bedside, exultant and 
content, and awoke refreshed and happy; yet, in the morning I had 
lost my power. It was heartbreaking: I spoke to the ball, and it 
did not respond; and after the one gorgeous moment of power and 
accomplishment, I had weeks of dull disappointment and failure 
and doubt—yes, doubt; for, in time, I even came to doubt whether 
my success had not been a hallucination, a deception of fevered 
senses. At length, I put the ball out of mind, and took up some 
other work; and suddenly, one day, I perceived that I had regained 
my power over the ball, and could make it do whatever I wanted, 
and as proof to myself, I called it up the stairs after me, and then 
out upon the beach—TI could have knelt and kissed the mark it left 
on the powdery sand. 

“Months passed, and years, and I got no further. Sometimes 
for days I had control of the ball, and then of a sudden the power 
would leave me, and I was plunged into hell. It seemed to me often 
as if the fault were not in me, but in the ball itself. That makes 
you start,” he cried; “ but think: how did the ball hear without 
ears, and move without force? Surely, it must have had mind and 
will; at any rate, that’s my belief. But whether the fault was in 
me or in the ball, the result was the same. For weeks despair would 
lie on me, crushing me; and then a change would come, and I was 
master again, and king. One thing upheld me: it seemed to me that, 
gradually, I was getting more and more control over my strange 
companion ; the periods in which the ball disobeyed me grew shorter 
and shorter, and my mastery over it became more and more complete. 
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“But the imperfect tortured me, and the alternations of hope 
and fear broke down my health. I got nervous and fanciful; and, 
in my loneliness, weaker and weaker. I found out then, Jack, that, 
just as there is no limit between what is possible and what is im- 
possible, so there is no line between sanity and insanity. Curious, 
isn’t it? As scon as we think of our bodies, we are unwell; and as 
soon as we think of our minds we are on the verge of madness. I 
grew afraid of myself, and determined to change my mode of life. 
Besides, I had become very weak, and did not dare to wait any longer, 
lest my secret should perish with me. True, my discoveries were 
not so important as I had once hoped they would be; but it was 
better, I reflected, to tell a little than to let all be lost: for there 
were myriads of generations coming after me who would do that 
which I failed to do, and bring to fulfilment that which I had only 
begun. With this thought in my head, I came up to London and 
began to lecture. The change did my health good, and I got to 
love the work: though, of course, it was elementary. I delighted to 
show by a hundred analogies that the laws of physics were laws of 
thought ; that there is a positive and negative in the electric current 
corresponding to the sex-division in man and woman; that our 
notion of expediency is the law of least resistance; and that the 
passion of love is the law of gravitation, and moves stars and suns 
as easily as boys and girls. 

“ And when I told them from the platform that I would give 
them a proof of all this, and described to them how I had fused 
and mixed the seven metals, and how the ball had taken the shape 
of the earth, in spite of my mold, and how it would hear and obey 
me, come to me when I told it to come, go away when 'I told it to 
go away, and stand still at my command, people believed me who 
would not otherwise have believed my teaching, nor even have cared 
to listen to it. Like children, they were pleased with the puzzle, and 
nothing more. The secret of life which I had discovered did not 
interest them, and the mysterious kinship of man, not only with the 
other animals, but with that world of inorganic elements which seems 
to our dull senses motionless and dead, left them utterly indifferent. 
It was the miracle, Jack, which they had come out to see. 

“One night, I was tired, and the ball responded badly, scarcely 
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moved at all, in fact, and the people laughed and hooted, and some 
wanted their money returned. They sickened me with disappoint- 
ment, and afterwards that impression grew upon me, and, the 
more I thought of it, the more frightened I became. You can under- 
stand, can’t you? The whole of my teaching endangered, because 
the visible proof was not always with me. The dull generation that 
wanted a sign was not easily satisfied.” 

As he spoke, he rose, and paced up and down the office. When 
he began again, he spoke slowly and with long pauses, as if he were 
tired : 

** And so, Jack, temptation came to me. It was a story of Edgar 
Allan Poe that gave me the idea. I cut an opening in the ball, 
and got a little boy who could enter it and move it as he liked from 
the inside. It took me only a week or so to construct the mechan- 
ism. You disapprove, I see,” he said, turning to me. “ But think; 
after all, it was only making certain what was usual and ordinary. 

“ Besides, I hardly ever employed the boy—my word of honor— 
he was not necessary. His mere presence gave me confidence, and 
I went on for weeks successfully. I lectured here in London and 
then in Leeds and Liverpool and all through Scotland, without using 
the boy at all. 

“It was at Manchester, on my return South, that I first noticed 
a man in the audience: a man with an evil face. He sat there sneer- 
ing disbelief at me while I talked. I could see envy and hatred 
in his eyes, and I grew afraid of him. His influence was evil, and 
my second night at Manchester I put Walter in the ball: I had lost 
confidence. . . . Evil affects us even when we resist it; some- 
times I think it affects us more when we resist it than when we yield 
to it. . . . From that day on, I used the boy occasionally; for 
the evil face followed me all over the country, the same face in every 
audience, till I came to loathe it. | 

“T was lecturing at Birmingham, on the Monday night, I re- 
member, and, as soon as I began to speak, I noticed that man before 
me in the fifth row as usual, and I grew cold with fear. But I 
soon pulled myself together, and went on with my lecture. The 
people were very enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is catching; and, 
somehow or other, I was filled with the sense of victory. And when 
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at the end I told the ball to come to me, and it came, and to go away 
from me, and it went, I was quite confident and happy; and I put 
my hand on the ball and said: ‘I think if I told it to spin round, 
it would spin with the motion of the earth on its axis,’ and, as I 
spoke, the ball began to spin; and, when I looked out over the 
audience in triumph, I noticed the man with the evil face had got 
up in his place to watch the ball. In half a minute, he sat down 
again with a grin, as if he had solved the riddle: the poor fool. 

“ The next afternoon, my boy—he was a nice little fellow—came 
to me, and asked me for the evening off; his mother, it appeared, 
lived at Edgbaston, and he wanted to go and see her. But I said: 

**No, Walter; I am not quite well, and I should be nervous 
without you.’ 

“* He looked at me a little sullenly, I thought, as he replied: 

*** You don’t need me, Professor; you know the ball goes just 
as well without me: it always starts before I even put my weight 
on the bar.’ 


“ But I cried: 
“*No, no, Walter; the excitement of last night has tired me. 


I cannot let you go. Without you I should be afraid.’ 

“So I opened my second lecture at Birmingham with the boy in 
the sphere. The hall was crowded, and the people more enthusiastic 
than ever; but when, at the end of my lecture, I called the ball to 
me, it would scarcely move, and when I sent it away it responded 
very feebly, and I trembled, fearing that Walter was disobedient. 
In the audience there were murmurs of discontent. Suddenly, the 
man with the evil face rose and said: 

“** Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve followed these lectures for weeks. 
That man on the platform is an impostor. I can prove it; his trick 
is a swindle and a cheat.’ And the next moment he had come up and 
was beside me on the stage. He declared that there must be a young 
boy or girl in the ball to move it, and he dared me to let him exam- 
ine the ball and show what he called the fact. I looked at him and 
said: 

*“** What does the fact prove? Doesn’t the lesson remain whether 
the ball stands still or moves?’ 

“* He laughed in my face. 
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“** Who cares for your lesson? ’ he cried; ‘ the one thing we want 
to know is whether you can make dead metal move; you can take 
your teaching where you like; is there anyone inside that ball or not? 
That’s what we want to know.’ 

“ A good idea came to me in my extremity, and I said: ‘ You are 
absurd. How could a person inside the ball make it spin?’ 

** And he replied: ‘I don’t know, but I’ll soon find out when I 
see the mechanism. If there is anyone inside the ball, you are a 
cheat!’ 

“ And I answered: ‘I am not a cheat: what do I cheat you of, 
if there were someone inside the ball?’ but, as I spoke, all the others 
shouted, and he cried: 

*** Let me test the ball,’ and I said: 

* © You shall not,’ and he said: 

‘a? 

* Even as I withstood him, I noticed that all were on his side 
and against me, and then hatred of them overcame me and contempt, 
and I said: 

“* What if there is a boy in the ball? What will you do then?’ 
and he shouted in triumph, turning to them: 

“**T knew it was a boy: he has confessed.’ 

“T can’t tell all they said and did in their rage ”—Mortimer 
was now speaking feebly as if exhausted—* but, at last, they gave 
me a pen and ink and told me to write the admission that there was 
a boy inside the ball and that I had cheated them, or else they would 
break open the ball and see for themselves. 

“TI was tired to death, and my soul was filled with contempt of 
them and loathing; and, at last, I signed the paper, admitting that 
I was a cheat, and they jeered at me and spat upon the ground, and 
crowed that Birmingham was too wise to be taken in by my tricks, 
and demanded their money back, and went away sneering and tri- 
umphant. 

“TI sat on the platform deserted and alone, shamed to the soul: 
my life in ruins about me. 

“Suddenly a door at the right of the stage opened and little 
Walter came in. When he saw me, he hesitated: 

**T am sorry, Professor,’ he said, hanging his head; ‘ very sorry. 
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I did so want to see my mother and I went to Edgbaston; but the 
ball moved, didn’t it, just the same?’ 

“T started to my feet: 

** You were not in the ball then, Walter?’ I cried; and he an- 
swered, looking at me in astonishment: 

“* No, Professor, I was not in the ball. I have only just come 
back.’ ” 





KING GEORGE’S PROBLEM 


GEORGE BOURNE 


Wirn the accession of King George V., the great drama in 
English politics becomes seriously complicated again, so that all 
the on-lookers are at fault, unable even to guess what the dénoue- 
ment will be. 

For the situation had so worked out that in all England there 
appeared to be but one authority, namely that of the King, capable 
of unraveling it; and all England was satisfied that King Edward 
would play his part faultlessly. It is impossible to express the depth 
of confidence in him which was felt throughout the country. The 
confidence was well deserved, too. For nine years he had filled his 
great position without one slip, holding himself so aloof from party 
politics that nobody ever suspected him of taking sides. He was, 
so to speak, the consummate umpire, the wise and impartial Chair- 
man or President of the British Empire, under whom many a difficulty 
had been smoothed out; and that, not by heroics, but by personal 
influence quietly exerted behind the scenes, where there was no praise 
to be won. Brilliant, or dazzling, nobody thought him, or wished 
him to be. It was not in that way that King Edward was great. 
His qualities were those, rather, of the shrewd and prudent man of 
business, experienced and unerring at his own trade. He had raised 
common-sense to the level of greatness. 

And common-sense was, above all things, what the political 
situation was demanding just at the time of his death. Consider 
the position in which public affairs stood—the exasperating dead- 
lock which had been reached. With any amount of legislation wait- 
ing to be attended to, the two Houses of Parliament, instead of 
legislating, had come face to face in the bitterest quarrel recorded 
in their history. Unlike most political quarrels too, it was one which 
touched the people home. Other such excitements, in other years, 
may have been more acute while they lasted; but whereas in most 
previous cases the cause of excitement looked the more trumpery the 
more it was coolly examined, in this case it was exactly otherwise. 
Only the ignorant and thoughtless—the neglected agricultural popu- 
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lation of the southern counties, for instance, or the sporting and 
pleasure-seeking classes of the great towns and the London suburbs 
—failed to see that the issue between the two Houses was momentous. 
All others discerned, with increasing anxiety, that the future well- 
being of England for many generations might depend on the result 
of this struggle for supremacy between the two branches of the 
legislature. To find parallels to the state of affairs, students looked 
back to the period of strife between Parliament and the Stuart 
Kings; for since then there had been nothing to compare to the 
present situation for importance, save once only, at the passage of 
the Reform Bill. On that occasion, in the teeth of opposition from 
the Lords, the Commons won the vote for the middle classes and 
changed the balance of power in the Kingdom. On that occasion, 
too, it had been necessary to call in the King—William IV.— 
because then, too, a deadlock had arisen which no other authority 
could ease. It is a well-known history, how William, reluctantly 
threatening to swamp the opposition of the Lords by creating new 
peers especially for that purpose, brought the Upper House to 
its knees and gave victory to the Commons. But that was seventy 
years ago and more. Since then, until now, there has been no further 
occasion for the intervention of the Crown. Things have gone on, 
somehow. Parliament has muddled through without interference 
from above; and the monarch has, so to speak, sat quietly at the 
back of the stage, and never been called to step forward into the 
action of the piece. But now once more it appears that he will have 
to move. And now, just at the moment when everybody was expecting 
at least a well-tried and experienced player for the all but unprece- 
dented part, the staggering news comes that after all it must be 
taken by one who is entirely new to the stage. Naturally all on- 
lookers are wondering what line King George will pursue. 

For it is not as though the part were already written down for 
him, and he had merely to go through with it as a piece of routine. 
Something, and nobody knows quite how much, is left to his initiative. 
The drama is being composed as it proceeds, by the several per- 
formers in it; and this is why the personality of the new King is 
a matter of such interested speculation. If, and when, he begins 
to act, his réle will be to some extent that of the god from the machine. 
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He is to do what exceeds the power of ordinary mortals. With the 
influence peculiar to himself he is to part the combatants, assuage 
their strife, and set them working peaceably together again. It 
is therefore with no unnecessary concern that the English contemplate 
the change of monarchs. When one invokes the deus ex machina, 
one likes to know what deus is coming; but in this case he is 
practically a stranger; and what he may, and what he can, and what 
he will do, are questions which time and time alone can answer. 

The prophets of the daily press, it is true, are already at work, 
with their accustomed ingenuity, to announce what must happen; 
but as usual they do not agree. Amidst the confusion of their con- 
tradictory forecasts there is, however, one point upon which they 
are fairly unanimous. The crisis which would have culminated about 
the middle of June if King Edward had lived cannot, in the altered 
circumstances, very well be reached before October at the earliest. 
After that all sorts of things may happen; but until then, what with 
the formal business of establishing the new King, arranging for a 
Regency, and providing for urgent financial needs, there will be 
enough routine work to disengage the attention of Parliament 
from the vital question upon which the two Houses are at such 
deadly grips with one another. Such is the immediate prospect. 
The great issue is not avoided; it is only postponed. Death has 
stepped in to drag the combatant Houses asunder for a few months; 
but presently, the interval over, they will be at one another’s throats 
again, with an anger certainly not subdued by the presence of a 
new umpire, and possibly embittered by delay. But in the interim, 
the spectators may take breath, and review the situation. 

It is, indeed, well worthy of review. There are not many dramas 
concocted by art, in which the momentum of the piece gathers impetus 
so impressively as it has done in this real episode of contemporary 
history. The election of 1906 was the opening of it; when the 
Liberals came into office after an almost unbroken absence of twenty 
years. During those twenty years, although nominally there were 
two Houses of Parliament, for all practical purposes England had 
been governed by a single chamber. For the Conservative House 
of Commons had been content to leave well alone. What little social 
legislation was attempted was conceived in the best interests of the 
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Lords and their friends, and such reforms as were talked of to pacify 
the poor were easily deferred, on the plea that the country had no 
money to finance them. Thus there was no occasion for the Lords 
to interfere. Nor were they moved when at last, owing to the South 
African War, reckless finance, and the approach of a great trade 
depression, it became necessary to look for new sources of revenue. 
The “ Tariff Reform” scheme, well calculated to benefit the land- 
owning classes at least, was entirely to the mind of the great land- 
owners in the Upper Chamber. Hence, up to the close of the Con- 
servative administration, the Conservative House of Commons was 
in reality the only active figure on the political stage, the Lords 
remaining tranquilly in the background, as if asleep. Was not the 
other House their friend, their champion? In that security they 
let their champion go to the polls. 

To their horror, he returned an entirely changed being. The 
new House of Commons in an enormous majority was of the hated 
Liberal complexion; and besides an old grudge against the Lords, it 
had a number of missions to perform on behalf of people who were 
not lords at all. Hence it had hardly stepped into the place of 
government, before the hitherto somnolent Upper House began to 
stir uneasily, and all attentive on-lookers could see that instead of 
one active figure on the stage, namely the House of Commons, there 
would henceforward be two, namely the Commons and the Lords; 
and further, that the two would eventually come into collision. But 
nobody at that time anticipated such a deadly struggle as that which 
has since arisen. 

It began in sulky fashion. Amongst other things, the Liberal 
House of Commons was pledged to remedy those abuses in educational 
administration, which compelled nonconformists to support schools 
controlled by the Church of England. The measure promoted for 
that end brought the Lords to the front at once, led by the Bishops. 
They would permit no such tampering with established privileges ; 
they rejected the bill with indignation, and thus the first blow was 
struck. The Commons took it, too, replying merely with’a protest 
asserting their own supremacy. In fact, however, their supremacy 
was endangered from that hour. The other House had felt its own 
power: it stood now, in a defensive attitude, it is true, yet not un- 
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willing to strike again, but as it were daring the other House to 
come on. And by and by the Commons came on. Their attack, this 
time, was directed against the abuses of the Liquor Trade, which, 
under cover of the Licensing Laws, had become a monopoly and 
was not much better than a “ Trust.” But this was to touch the 
House of Lords in a sensitive part indeed. Many of its members were 
large shareholders in the monopoly, and almost all of them recognized 
a powerful friend in the threatened “ Trade.” Accordingly, urged 
on this time by the fury not of Bishops but of Brewers, the House 
of Lords struck a second time. Insolently, too. It was not as a 
result of formal public debate that the peers rejected the Licensing 
Bill; the agreement to throw it out was come to at an informal meet- 
ing at the private residence of Lord Lansdowne, as though that were 
a suitable place from which to carry on the government of England; 
and the formal debate at Westminster merely ratified the decision 
arrived at in his lordship’s mansion. 

Thus once more the Lords had shattered to the ground the 
product of months of arduous labor by the Commons. And now 
the meaning of the situation was clear. It amounted in effect to 
this: that the Lords challenged the right of the Commons to propose 
any legislation disagreeable to the Conservative Party. There might 
be a Liberal House of Commons, and a Liberal Cabinet, but there 
were to be no Liberal measures passed. So well was this recognized 
that it was openly admitted by Mr. Balfour, the Conservative leader. 
Whether his party were in office or out of office, he explained, they 
would still govern. So great a confidence had he in the House of 
Lords. 

It must be owned that they had earned it all. Mark the change 
well. Beginning with a sulky resistance to the supremacy of the 
Commons, the Lords were now claiming supremacy for their own 
House. They, and not the elected representatives of the English 
people, were to rule; they, who might never be removed, but were 
established in power by hereditary right, like a committee of irre- 
sponsible sovereigns. They were out, it appeared, for the conquest 
of England. They intended to capture the Government and make 
it their tool. 

The fight went more swiftly after this. Having got their hands 
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in, the Lords struck out recklessly. True, they allowed the Old Age 
Pensions Act to pass; but they yielded with a very bad grace, and 
were but the more eager to put their veto on every other Liberal 
measure of importance. They resorted to other modes of embarrass- 
ment too. Against the six or seven millions of additional revenue 
required for pensioning the aged poor they had protested in the 
name of economy ; but they did their utmost to force the Government 
into a far greater expenditure than that upon new battleships, in 
utter disregard of economy. So, week after week, the contest went 
on, the Lords asserting themselves with increasing arrogance, while 
there seemed nothing for the Commons to do but to submit. 

There remained finance, however. For two hundred and fifty 
years it had been accepted as the root principle of the Constitution 
that the control of finance rested with the Commons alone. A King 
had died on the scaffold for refusing to accept that doctrine; all 
subsequent authorities had preached it; not three years earlier the 
Conservative leader himself had affirmed it again with unmistakable 
clearness; and it had become a common-place, taught to the little 
children in English schools. In money matters not the Lords, not 
the King himself, had any right to interfere, but the proposals 
sent up to them from the Commons must be ratified by them without 
alteration. For two and a half centuries this privilege of the House 
of Commons had not been challenged. It was the famous “ power 
of the purse,” which, in part, had made the House of Commons, and 
through it the English People, supreme even over King and Lords. 
And this hitherto irresistible weapon the Commons still held. It was, 
indeed, all but their last resource against the encroachments of the 
Upper House. 

And so there came the “ Budget ” of 1909. The amazing events 
that followed its introduction are too recent, and have attracted 
too much attention, to need recapitulating here. Old Age Pensions 
and the increase in the navy together necessitated a vast increase 
in the revenue; and everyone knows how, to meet the increase, the 
Budget proposed amongst other expedients to raise the existing taxes 
on the Liquor Trade, and to impose new taxes on land values. Nor 
is anyone likely to forget the shriek of fear and indignation which 
went up all over England from those who saw their privileges thus 
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menaced by this terrible House of Commons with its terrible weapon. 
The owners of half England threatened their aged dependants with 
dismissal if the Budget should become law; Dukes made themselves 
ridiculous by withdrawing their guinea subscriptions from cricket 
clubs and hospitals; Brewers raised the price of beer by five times 
the amount of the proposed increase in the tax, and shouted that 
they were being ruined. The issue was further confused, and the 
excitement of the country ten-fold heightened, by the ravings of the 
tariff Reformers, whose panacea for increasing the revenue would 
evidently become unnecessary if these other proposals should come 
into force. To the accompaniment of never-ending clamor the drama 
proceeded to its climax. The Lords, hardly condescending to debate 
the subject, so arrogant had they grown, dared what none had dared 
before. They struck the all-powerful weapon from the hands of the 
Commons; they laid claim to a right of veto over the finance of Eng- 
land; they rejected the Budget. 

Then, of course, the fat was in the fire. As the Lords had taken 
their amazing step under the pretense of “referring the Budget 
to the people,” it was almost impossible for the representatives of 
the people to decline the challenge and continue in office. Accord- 
ingly Parliament was dissolved, and once more the country was 
plunged into the embroilment of a general election. Coming, as 
it did, just when trade was beginning to revive again and the unem- 
ployed to find work, the disturbance was regrettable enough; yet that 
was nothing compared to the gravity of the remoter consequences in- 
volved in the seeming success of the Lords. They had, in fact, nearly 
overthrown the British Constitution. For after all, who were they to 
decide when there should be an appeal to the People —a general 
election? To assume the right to do that was to usurp perhaps the 
most essential part of the prerogative of the Crown; for as it carries 
with it the power of destroying the government of the day, so who- 
ever possesses the right becomes master of the government. And such 
was the position into which the Lords were rapidly hoisting them- 
selves. Should they secure it permanently, the King would become 
a nonentity, no government would be able to stand against them, the 
Commons would degenerate into a mere advisory committee, and the 
Lords would have England at their feet. 
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Of course they protested that nothing of the sort was intended; 
that their act would never be repeated, save in great emergency. 
But none could guarantee that that would be so. What they had 
done once they might do again; it was open to them to find an 
emergency whenever they disliked the House of Commons, or disap- 
proved of a proposed tax. Besides, though it was expedient for 
them to play the innocent during the elections at least, many of them 
were too indiscreet, or too arrogant, or both, to veil their preten- 
sions. The “ great proconsuls of the empire,” as they were flatter- 
ingly styled, the men, that is to say, who had ruled over the subject- 
races of India and Egypt and South Africa and forgotten what 
liberty meant, were especially conspicuous in this direction. While 
the more prudent leaders, like Mr. Balfour, merely repudiated or . 
explained away their former admissions that the Commons should 
be supreme, these others boldly maintained the absolute right of 
the Lords to exercise the decisive function whenever and wherever 
they might choose. They were not to stop at the mere veto, even 
of finance measures; they might alter, or initiate, if they pleased. 
In short, the taxes and the laws of England were to be imposed on 
the English People not by the People themselves but by an irrespon- 
sible oligarchy of hereditary nobles. 

It would have been supposed that at the General Election the 
People would make short work of all these pretensions, returning 
a House of Commons overwhelmingly strong to deal with the Lords. 
That they failed to do so is, indeed, the most ominous circumstance 
in the whole affair. The result of the elections was, however, dis- 
concerting to both parties. The Lords had counted on annihilating 
the majority against them; the others, on preserving it unimpaired; 
and neither side was right. When the total returns were obtained 
they certainly showed a substantial majority against the Lords, but 
it was nothing to that in the previous House; and, moreover, it was 
a composite one, made up principally of the Labor Party and the 
Irish Home Rulers. Ireland, of course, was opposed to the Lords. In 
the larger island, Scotland, Wales, and most of the industrial sections 
of England had voted solidly against them, but on the other hand 
the agricultural and “ respectable” classes in England, with the 
brewers and the friends of sport, had voted in their favor, 
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It must be said that these results, too encouraging to the Lords 
and their Conservative retinue, had been obtained in a remarkable 
way. In many constituencies the Budget which had been “ referred 
to the people” was the last thing that the Conservative candidates 
cared to discuss. They revived the scare about the weakness of the 
navy, and yet at the same time complained of Liberal extravagance. 
They made it a grievance that the Old Age Pensions, which they 
had really done their best to curtail, were not granted more exten- 
sively. They promised cheaper bread to the poor and higher prices 
of wheat to the farmers; for the Tariff Reformers had figures ready 
to support either case. And they went to the illiterate unemployed 
with promises of higher wages and more work. By these and more 
insidious means they won a number of seats which, had the election 
been fought on the true issue, would almost certainly have been 
filled by opponents of the Lords; but the fact remains that the seats 
were won. The People, appealed to, had given their answer, and it 
was a half-hearted or hesitating one. At any rate, the Govern- 
ment—the same Liberal Government as before—felt it to be so; and 
for a few weeks they hesitated too. 

And to this hesitation may be traced some of the extreme nicety 
of the present position of affairs. It is true that the House of 
Commons has recovered most of the ground lost in those few weeks, 
and this in two ways. For one thing, they have at last secured the 
passing of the Budget. For the Lords, with all their swollen pre- 
tensions, could not again reject that measure after the people to 
whom they “ referred” it had decided in its favor. That recogni- 
tion of the People as the final authority is in itself worth much. 
Then for another thing, the Commons have reasserted some of their 
power over finance by voting supplies for only six weeks ahead. 
This makes it imperative on Lords and King to deal with the Rep- 
resentative House cautiously, since the whole administration of the 
country must come to a standstill if another dissolution should occur 
before supplies are renewed. Obviously in these circumstances it 
will not do to play tricks with the Commons. Nevertheless, a subtle 
weakness, like the after-effects of a disease which has passed, remains 
over from that period of hesitation, and may have serious results 
by and by. For it seemed as though the Government half admitted 
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the plea which their opponents so eagerly urged that the People’s 
voice was uncertain. It gave plausibility to the idea that yet another 
election should be held to settle the question; and so it suggested 
that there was real room for doubt as to what the settlement ought 
to be. For the moment all this is forgotten; but it will be remem- 
bered by and by if it should prove that King George has been in- 
fected with that doubt. 

For an appeal to the King appears inevitable when we regard 
the situation as it stands at present. Before adjourning for the 
Whitsuntide recess, the Commons sent up to the Lords a set of reso- 
lutions, and a bill embodying them was issued, which, if passed into 
law, will deprive the Lords for ever of all power to touch finance, 
and will restrict their veto over other legislation. And this ulti- 
matum has been strengthened by the determination of the Liberals 
and their allies neither to continue in office themselves nor to permit 
their opponents to hold office on any other terms than these. In 
other words, they will hold up the administration of the country 
uatil the Lords yield. 

Unfortunately for the Liberals, this gallant resolve does not 
make them absolutely secure. They can indeed make good their 
threat so long as the present Parliament continues, because they have 
a majority there; but in the event of another election giving a ma- 
jority to the other side, all will be utterly lost. And for this chance 
the Lords will no doubt work. They have yet to consider the “ Reso- 
lutions,” but it is almost a foregone conclusion that they will reject 
them; and then 

Then the time will have come for appealing to the King. The 
procedure is as follows: The Prime Minister, unable any longer to 
carry on the government, will advise the King to do one of two 
things; but the choice between the alternatives will rest entirely with 
the King. Either he may coerce the Lords, as King William threat- 
ened to do seventy years ago, by creating enough new lords to over- 
whelm the opposition, or he may decide to take the vote of the 
People again in another General Election. The enormous difficulty 
of the former course will be realized when it is remembered that out 
of over six hundred peers all but some seventy are recalcitrant. On 
the other hand, as the people have so lately been appealed to on the 
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question, and have given what is after all no uncertain answer, the 
propriety of appealing to them is more than doubtful, especially 
when it is remembered that a reversal of their former decision would 
give so much power to the Lords as to weaken the King’s own pre- 
rogative. These alternatives, however, seem to exhaust the possi- 
bilities. And it must be observed that, let the King take which course 
he will, he is bound to give bitter offense: in the one case to the Con- 
servatives and the Lords, in the other case to the Liberals, the Labor 
Party, and the Irish. 

It is, therefore, a most invidious part which King George will 
be called upon to play. His father, strong in the confidence of the 
people, could have incurred a temporary odium without much real 
loss. But King George is on his trial, and tremendous consequences, 
both to the Crown and to the Nation, are involved in the sagacity, or 
the imprudence, with which he may act. 

Because, this exciting political drama is only the topmost com- 
motion of a stiller but more impressive movement in the deep waters 
of English life. If anyone doubts it, let him explain, for instance, 
such an extraordinary attitude as that of the Conservative members 
of the House of Commons during this struggle. They have been 
the foremost in the attack upon the House to which they belong. 
They have exhausted their ingenuity to weaken it; they have de- 
lighted in every assault upon it; they have begun to belittle the 
representative principle which has given the House its ascendancy 
and to which they owe their own position in it. And, again, let it be 
explained why this attempted betrayal of the House by its own 
members has been applauded in the country by thousands and thou- 
sands of men who owe their liberty to the championship of that 
House in the past, and will lose their voice in the government of the 
country if the betrayal should succeed. When Englishmen, who 
have boasted so long about the freedom of their institutions, begin 
to go back upon representative government and to gloat upon the 
prospects of oligarchy, it is time to look beneath the surface and 
see what all these things may portend. For they are to be accounted 
for by no ordinary explanation. 

To get to the inner meaning of it all, one should go not to the 
political experts and party leaders and people of importance, but in 
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and out amongst the obscure middle and working classes. Observing 
them, and then recalling what they were, say, a score of years ago, 
it becomes plainer every day that England is no longer asleep. The 
unknown People are astir with new ideas, new aspirations. That 
was the meaning of the 1906 election, whose results spread such con- 
sternation amongst the Lords and other privileged people. Suddenly 
they were aware of something happening, when they had forgotten 
that anything could possibly happen; and their alarm was propor- 
tionate to their ignorance and their love of ease. ‘ There will be a 
revolution!” they cried; “ we shall see the guillotine set up in Tra- 
falgar Square!” And still their uneasiness continues, venting itself 
in foolish talk about “ class war” and the horrors of “ Socialism.” 

In one sense their fears are justified, and as yet in one only. It 
is quite true that the awakening of the English people involves the 
downfall of class privileges and a vast curtailment of the rights of 
private property. For all kinds of things inseparable from the 
existing order are becoming offensive to the national conscience. 
There is unemployment, for instance. Comfortable people are grow- 
ing ashamed of their comfort in the presence of thousands of men 


idle or forced to emigrate, while so large. a portion of England is 
given over to game-preserves. Then there are the abominations of 
overcrowding in cities and bad housing in rural places; and the 
scandal of starving school-children ; and in short the general squalor, 


disease, and poverty of the country, contrasting everywhere with 
such abounding evidences of wealth, extravagance, and luxury. 
When Mr. Lloyd-George, defending the Budget, drew attention to 
these contrasts, the wealthy found no abuse too violent to be launched 
at him; nevertheless, to innumerable men and women in the country 
it seemed that the schemes he advocated were but the necessary means 
of cleansing the kingdom from national disgrace. The more 
thoughtful of these saw, too, just as the alarmed upper classes saw, 
that the Budget was only a beginning, and that much more must 
follow. ‘To that extent, therefore, the apprehensions of the Lords 
and their supporters were justified. 

But there was no justification for the talk of revolution and 
class war in the sinister sense in which those words were used. The 
horrible outrages and violence of revolutions hitherto have been the 
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product of despairing discontent and suppressed liberty; but in 
rushing to the conclusion that the English movement proceeds from 
these causes the rich do but exhibit the disquiet of their own con- 
science. Let them be their own judges of what they merit. Oppres- 
sion there is, no doubt; but it cannot be felt acutely if they leave the 
House of Commons supreme. And as for discontent—that, too, there 
is; but instead of being despairing it is hopeful. Up and down the 
streets of England, and in the factories and the tradesmen’s shops, 
you will meet with very little vindictiveness, very little impatience 
even. The pride and ill-manners of the upper classes provoke amuse- 
ment rather than anger; and those projects of reform which the 
privileged suppose to be born of envy and spite proceed in fact from 
the growth of new ideals of national well-being. Not ill-will, but 
good-will, inspires them. The distinction is enormous. There is 
no revolution in this, but a renaissance. Almost everywhere, too, it 
is hoped to proceed tolerantly and decorously, not resorting to vio- 
lence, but using Parliament as the instrument of reform. 

At the same time, however, it is to be remembered that those who 
are moved by this spirit—quite half the People, to judge by their 
representation in the House of Commons—have set their heart on 
reform, and will not, cannot, give it up. It follows, therefore, that 
the instrument of reform, namely, the House of Commons with its 
“ power of the purse,” is above all things precious to them. With 
very jealous eyes they will watch the behavior of the King when he 
comes to act. 

Yet who shall say that his discretion or indiscretion matters to 
them so much as to the other side—and to him? Should he throw in 
his weight in favor of the privileged against the people; should it 
happen after all that the House of Lords triumphs and representa- 
tive government in England is overthrown; then the renaissance will 
not stop, but the factors of despair and oppression added to it will 
give it just that revolutionary turn which the Lords dread, so unrea- 
sonably as yet. The class readjustment will change into real class 
war. The spirit of vindictiveness will come in. 

Nor will the loyalty of the nation toward the King himself remain 
unshaken. If the people of importance did but know it, curious 
things are already being said down in the streets where they do not 
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go. “ Perhaps ”—(so the word begins to run) “ perhaps it will be 
just as well not to have so good a king as Edward was. We shall 
have to rely upon ourselves the more; and may be we shall move all 
the faster.” 


But what a pretty dish it all makes to set before an inexperienced 
monarch! 





IN A GARDEN OF LESBOS 


BLISS CARMAN 
I 


Unver the boughs of the orchard, 
Where all day the gold sunlight 
Patterns the white shell path, 
Peace has her dwelling. 


Only the plash of the fountain, 
Borne by the breeze as he wanders, 
Cools the hot glare of the garden 
Drowsy with slumber. 


gu 


Destiny, hide not thy features 
In the dark cloak of misfortune, 
Wayfaring in bitter sorrow 
Here with cold autumn. 


Ah, through perpetual summer 
Let the sea’s infinite music 
Wander in this quiet garden 
For lovely Gorgo! 


ll 


Who will now give heart to the disheartened, 

And make glad the so world-weary spirit? 

O thou kindly deity of Lesbos, 

Gracious and deep-bosomed great Demeter, 

Hear thy heart-bowed suppliant now, and gravely 
Those all-comprehending eyes turn meward,— 
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Sad and wise and full of the earth’s sorrow 
Learned through years of unimpatient longing! 
Stay me in the footpath of endurance, 

And uphold me on the steeps of courage! 


Let me dwell with fortitude, awaiting 

That glad hour when through the seas of being 
The great tide of joy, now ebbed and silent, 
Shall come panting back to flood the hollows 
Of this vacant heart once more with rapture. 
Hark, far down the shore the purple sea-caves 
Fill and murmur to the mighty coming 

Of the deep! And on a thousand voices 
Immemorial meanings are borne inland. 





MENDELISM AND WOMANHOOD 


C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 


We are accustomed to think of Mendelism as simply a theory of 
heredity, by which term we should properly understand the relation 
between living generations. Now Mendelism is certainly this, but 
I believe that it is vastly more. Already the claim has been made, 
though not, perhaps, in adequate measure, by the Mendelians, and 
I am convinced that their title to it will be upheld. Mendelism has 
already effected a really epoch-making advance in our knowledge of 
heredity—the relations between parents and offspring: but we shall 
learn ere long that it has yet more to teach us regarding the very 
constitution of living beings. As modern chemistry can analyze a 
highly complex molecule into its constituent elementary atoms, so 
the Mendelians promise ere long to enable us to effect an organic 
analysis of living creatures. For many decades past, theory has 
perceived that in the germ cells whence we and the higher animals 
and plants are developed, there must exist units, somewhere inter- 
mediate between the chemical molecule and the vital unit, the cell 
itself—which Herbert Spencer, the first and greatest of their stu- 
dents, called physiological or constitutional units. Since his day 
they have been rediscovered—or rather renamed—by a host of stu- 
dents, including Haeckel, Weismann and many of scarcely less dis- 
tinction. The Mendelian “ factors,” as I maintain must be clear 
to any student of the idea, are Spencer’s physiological units. Of 
course neither Spencer, nor anyone else until the re-discovery of 
Mendel’s work, had any notion at all of the remarkable fashion in 
which these units are treated in the process whereby germ-cells are 
prepared for their great destiny. The rule, as we now know, is 
that one germ-cell contains any given unit, while another does not. 
The process of cell-division whereby the germ-cells or gametes* are 
made is called gameto-genesis. Somewhere in its course there occurs 
the capital fact discovered by Mendel and called by him segregation. 
A cell divides into two—which are the final gametes. One of these 
will definitely contain the Mendelian factor, and the other will be 


*i.e., marrying cells. 
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as definitely without it. Definite consequences follow in the consti- 
tution of the offspring: and such is the Mendelian contribution to 
heredity. But we must see that these enquiries cannot be far pur- 
sued without telling us vastly more than we ever knew before of not 
only the relation between individuals of successive generations, but 
the very structure of the individuals themselves. It is by the study 
of heredity that we shall learn to understand the individual. For 
instance, experimental breeding of the fowl reveals the existence of 
the brooding instinct as a definite unit, which enters, or does not 
enter, into the composition of the individual, and which is quite dis- 
tinct from the capacity to produce eggs. Here is a definite distinc- 
tion suggested, for the case of the fowl, between two really distinct 
things which, for several years past, I have called respectively 
physical and. psychical motherhood. The analysis will doubtless go 
far further: but already the facts of experiment help us to realize 
the composition of the individual mother—for instance, the number 
of possible variants, and the non-necessity of a connexion between 
the capacity to produce children and the parental instinct upon which 
the care of them depends and without which entire and perfect moth- 
erhood cannot be. 

The Mendelians are teaching us, too, that their “ factors,” the 
units of which we are made, are often intertangled or mutually 
repellent. If such-and-such goes into the germ-cell, so must some- 
thing else: or if the one, then never the other. There may thus be 
naturally determined conditions of entire womanhood; just as one 
may be externally a woman, yet lack certain of the fractional con- 
stituents which are necessary for the perfect being. Complete 
womanhood, like genius—rarer though not more valuable—depends 
upon the co-existence of many factors, some of which may be coupled 
and segregated together in gameto-genesis, while others may be 
quite independent, only chance determining the throw of them. And 
the question of incompatibility or mutual repulsion of factors is of 
the gravest concern: as, for instance, if it were the case—and the 
illustration is perhaps none too far-fetched—that the factor for 
the brooding instinct and the factor for intellect can scarcely be 
allotted together to a single cell. 

The question of compatibilities is illustrated very strikingly by 
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the case of the worker-bee. There is as yet no purely Mendelian 
interpretation of this case, Mendel’s own laborious work upon hered- 
ity in bees having been entirely lost, and practically nothing having 
been done since. Yet, as will be evident, the main argument of 
Geddes and Thomson leads us to a similar interpretation of this 
case in terms of compatibility. 

The worker-bee is an individual of a most remarkable and admir- 
able kind, from whom mankind have yet a thousand truths to learn. 
She is distinguished primarily by the rare and high development of 
her nervous apparatus. In terms of brain and mind, using these 
words in a general sense, the worker-bee is almost the paragon of ani- 
mals. The ancients supposed that the queen bee was indeed the 
queen and ruler of the hive. Here, they thought, was the organizing 
genius, the foresight, the exquisite skill in little things and great, 
upon which the welfare of the hive and the future of the race depend. 
But, in point of fact, the queen-bee is a fool. Her brain and mind 
are of the humblest order. She never organizes anything and does 
not rule even herself, but does what she is told. She is entirely 
specialized for motherhood; but the thinking, and the determination 
of the conditions of her motherhood are in the hands of other 
females, also highly specialized, and certainly the least selfish of 
living things—zyet themselves sterile, incapable of motherhood. 

Observe, further, that these wonderful workers, so highly en- 
dowed in terms of brain, are amongst the children of the queen, 
herself a fool: and that it was the conditions of nourishment, the 
conditions of environment or education, which determined whether 
the young creatures should develop into queens or workers, fertile 
fools or sterile wits. We have here an absolute demonstration that 
the environment or nurture can determine the production of these 
two antithetic and radically opposed types of femaleness. 

Now, amongst the bees, this high degree of specialization works 
very well. How old bee-societies are we cannot say. We do know, 
at any rate, that bees are invertebrate animals, and therefore of 
immeasurable antiquity compared with man. No one can for a 
moment question the eminent success of the bee-hive; and that suc- 
cess depends upon the extreme specialization of the female, so as 
in effect to create a third sex, Further, we know that nurture alone 
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accounts for this remarkable splitting of one sex into two con- 
trasted varieties. 

I have little doubt that a process which is, at the very least, 
analogous, is possible amongst ourselves: nay more, that such a 
process is already afoot. In Japan they have actually been talking 
of a deliberate differentiation between workers and breeders: such 
differentiation, though indeliberate, is to be seen to-day in all highly 
civilized communities. Is it likely to be as good for us as for the 
bee-hive? And, granted its value as a social structure, is it, even 
then, to be worth while? 

No one can answer these questions, though I venture to believe 
that it is something to ask them. So far as the last is concerned, 
we must not admit the smallest infringement of the supreme prin- 
ciples that every human being is an end in himself or herself, and 
that the worth of a society is to be found in the worth and happi- 
ness of the individuals who compose it. 

Can we, as human beings, regard a human society as admirable 
because it is successful, stable, numerous? The question is a funda- 
mental one, for it matters at what we aim. As it becomes increas- 
ingly possible for a man to realize his ideals, it becomes increas- 
ingly important that they shall be right ones; and there is a risk 
to-day that the growth of knowledge shall be too rapid for wisdom 
to keep pace with. We are reaching toward, and will soon attain 
in very large and effective measure, nothing less than a control of 
life, present and to come. It may well be that a remodelling of 
human society upon the lines of the bee-hive is feasible. It was his 
study of bees that made a Socialist of Professor Forel, certainly 
one of the greatest of living thinkers: and his assumption is that 
in the bee-hive we have an example largely worthy of imitation. 
But he would be the first to admit that, as the ordinary Socialist 
has yet to learn, the nature of the society is ultimately determined 
by the nature of the individuals composing it. It follows that the 
Bee-society can be completely or at all substantially imitated only 
by remodelling human nature on the lines of the individual bee. This 
is very far from impossible: there is a plethora of human drones 
already, and we see the emergence of the sterile female worker. But 
is such a change—or any change at all of that kind—to be desired? 
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It surely cannot be denied that there may be a grave antago- 
nism between the interests of society and those of the individual. It 
is a question of the terms of specialization or differentiation. In 
the study of the individual organism and its history we discern 
specialization of the cell as a capital fact. Organic evolution has 
largely depended upon what Milne-Edwards called the “ physiologi- 
cal division of labor.” In so far as organic evolution has been pro- 
gressive, it has entirely coincided with this process of cell-differen- 
tiation. That is the clear lesson which the student of progress learns 
from the study of living Nature. Let him hold hard by this truth, 
and by it let him judge that other specialization which human society 
presents. 

For this primary and physiological division of labor has its 
analogue in a much later thing, the division of labor in human 
society—upon which, indeed, the possibility of what we call human 
society depends. And it is plain that the time has come when we 
must determine the price that may rightly be paid for this specializa- 
tion. Assuredly it is not to be had for nothing. Dr. Minot con- 
siders that death, as a biological fact, is the price paid for cell- 
differentiation. Now surely the death of individuality is the price 
paid for such specialization as that of the workman who spends his 
life supervising the machine which effects a single process in the 
making of a pin, and has never even seen any other but that stage 
in the process of making that one among all the “number of 
things ” of which the world is full. Here, as in a thousand other 
cases, it has cost a man to make an expert. 

How far we are entitled to go we shall determine only when we 
know what it is that we want to attain. 

If we desire an efficient, durable, numerous society, there are 
probably no limits whatever that we need observe in the process of 
specialization. Pins are cheaper for the ‘sacrifice of the individual 
in their making. In general, the professional must do better than 
the amateur. Specialization we must have for progress or even for 
the maintenance of what the past has achieved for us: but we shall 
pay the right price only by remembering the principle that all 
progress in the world of life has depended on cell-differentiation. 
If we prejudice that we are prejudicing progress, 
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Now nothing can be more evident than that, in some of our 
specializations of the individual for the sake of society, we are 
opposing that specialization within the individual which, it has been 
laid down, we must never sacrifice. And so we reach the basal prin- 
ciple to which the preceding argument has been guiding us. It is 
that the specialization of the individual for the sake of society may 
rightly proceed to a point short of reversing or absorbing the 
process of differentiation within himself. Every individual is an end 
in himself: there are no other ends for society; and that society is 
the best which best provides for the most complete development and 
self-expression of the individuals composing it. 

But how, then, is the division of labor necessary for society to 
be effected, the reader may ask? The answer is that the human 
species, like all others, displays what biologists call variation—men 
and women naturally differ within limits so wide that, when we con- 
sider the case of genius, we must call them incalculable, illimitable. 
The difference of our faces or our voices is a mere symbol of differ- 
ence no less universal but vastly more important. It is these differ- 
ences, in reality, that are the cause of the development of human 
society and of that division of labor upon which it depends. In 
providing for the best development of all these various individuals 
we at the same time provide for the division of labor that we need: 
nor can we in any other fashion provide so well. Thus we shall 
attain a society which, if less certainly stable than that of the bees, 
is what that is not — progressive, and not merely static: and a 
society which is worth while, justified by the lives and minds of the 
individuals composing it. 

We are not, then, to make a factitious differentiation, of set 
purpose, in the interests of society and to the detriment of individ- 
uals. We are not to take a being in whom Nature has differentiated 
a thousand parts, and, in effect, reduce him, in the interests of others, 
to one or two constituents and powers, thus nullifying the evolution- 
ary course. But we shall frame a society such as the past never 
witnessed, and we shall achieve a rate of progress equally without 
parallel, by consistently regarding society as existing for the indi- 
vidual, and not the individual for society, and by thus realizing to 
the full his characteristic powers, for himself and for society. 
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In so far as all this is true, it is true of woman. It has long 
been asserted that woman is less variable than man: but the certainty 
of that statement has lately lost its edge. It is probably untrue. 
There is no real reason to suppose that woman is less complex or 
less variable than man. She has the same title as he has to those 
conditions in which her particular characters, whatever they be, shall 
find their most complete and fruitful development. ‘There is no 
more a single ideal type of woman than there is a single type of 
man. It takes all sorts even to make a sex. It has been in the past, 
and always must be, a piece of gross presumption on man’s part 
to say to woman, “ Thus shalt thou be, and no other.” Whom 
Nature has made different, man has no business to make or even 
to desire similar. The world wants all the powers of all the indi- 
viduals of either sex. On the other hand, no good can come of the 
attempt to distort the development of those powers or to seek con- 
formity to any type. Much of the evil of the past has arisen from 
the limitation of women to practically one profession. Even should 
it be incomparably the best, in general, it is by no means necessarily 
the best, or even good at all, for every individual. Men are to be 
heard saying, “A woman ought to be a wife and mother.” For 
most women, this is the sphere in which their characteristic poten- 
cies will find best and most useful expression, both for self and 
others: but that is very different from saying that every woman 
ought to be a mother; or that no woman ought to be a surgeon. We 
may prefer the maternal to the surgical type; and there may be good 
reason for our preference: but the surgeon may be very useful, and 
useful or not, the question is not one of ought. Thoughtful people 
should know better than to make this constant confusion between 
what ought to be and what is. Let us hold to our ideals, let us 
by all means have our scale of values: but the first question in such 
a case as this is as to what IS. In point of fact all women are not 
of the same type; and our expression of what ought to be is none 
other than the passing of a censure upon Nature for her deeds. We 
may know better than she, or, as has happened, we may know worse. 





AMERICA IN CHINA 


THOMAS F, MILLARD 


ALL great international crises have an issue which serves to formu- 
late and focus the greater propositions involved. Recent events and 
present conditions indicate that the forthcoming crisis in the Far 
East will pivot upon the question of railway development in China. 

Careful consideration of the beginnings and progress of railway 
development in China demonstrates that political rather than fiscal 
foreign interests predominated in drafting the terms by which they 
were built ; indeed, this was so apparent that it soon provoked diplo- 
matic action to check certain tendencies. The first important move 
of an international character & propos of these questions was the 
understanding arrived at among the principal foreign powers known 
as the Hay Agreement, which was promoted by the United States. 
Although this agreement is general in terms, and explicitly applies 
to the open door and integrity of China, the occasion of its being 
advanced was the tendency of railway agreements between China and 
foreign governments, the specific instance being some aspects of the 
German concession in Shantung. By this move the United States se- 
cured the assent of the greater powers to the principle that none would 
exploit railways in China for the advantage of itself and its nationals, 
and would not assert any exclusive or preferential privileges based 
on such concessions. Since the Hay Agreement was made public, in 
1899, no foreign power has ventured openly to flout it until within 
the last few months, although it was surreptitiously evaded in many 
ways. 

Prior and subsequent to acceptance by the powers of the prin- 
ciples of the Hay Agreement, numerous diplomatic communications 
passed between foreign nations and China, and between foreign na- 
tions concerning their mutual attitude toward questions involved 
therein. Some of these communications were secret, but the more 
important ones have been made public from time to time. Meanwhile 
came the Russo-Japanese war, which created a new balance of in- 
terest and provided eastern affairs with a new diplomatic basis. In 
the Portsmouth treaty are the following clauses: “ The Imperial 
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Government of Russia declare that they have not in Manchuria any 
territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive concessions in im- 
pairment of China’s sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle of 
equal opportunity; ”’ and “ Japan and Russia reciprocally engage 
not to obstruct any general measures common to all countries which 
China may take for the development of the commerce and industry 
of Manchuria.” The Anglo-Japanese alliance, and every inter- 
national agreement which has been made public by governments since 
the Russo-Japanese war relating to China, has re-affirmed these prin- 
ciples. 

I will not now review the commercial campaign of Japan in Man- 
churia and Korea immediately after the conclusion of peace, which 
made a mockery of the open door, but will confine discussion to the 
issue of railways. Soon after the war, China prepared to begin de- 
velopment of her Manchurian provinces, which long have been back- 
ward because of inaccessibility. Railways promise to change this, 
and to open the comparatively unsettled and fertile regions of the 
north to be populated and cultivated by Chinese emigrants from 
densely and over-populated provinces. What this means to China 
may be instantly perceived. Furthermore, it may be conceded that 
China probably has political considerations also in mind in these ar- 
rangements—it would be strange after her experience of recent years 
if she had not—and wishes by this means to drive a wedge between 
Japan and Russia, and open a way to preserve the neutrality of 
Chinese territory. 

From China’s standpoint these purposes are legitimate, and log- 
ically cannot be assumed to threaten any valid foreign right or in- 
terest. An extension of the Imperial Railways of North China north- 
ward to the Amur had been projected for years, and tentatively is 
marked on modern maps of the Empire. In 1897 China made a 
contract with a British firm (Pauling & Company) to build an ex- 
tension of this railway from Hsinmintun to Fakumen. Objection 
was made by Japan on the ground that this extension would parallel 
part of the South Manchurian Railway, which Japan secured by the 
Portsmouth treaty, and she produced in support of her position an 
alleged secret clause of the Yuan-Komura agreement made between 
Japan and China, concerning Manchuria, in 1905. China denied 
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that she had accepted this secret agreement; but Japan induced 
England to refuse support to the British firm, and China was com- 
pelled to abandon the project. This incident is significant in several 
ways, and especially because it is the first definite evidence of Eng- 
land’s policy to support her ally in the north even at detriment 
to British commercial] interests. 

There is no doubt that China, in projecting extensions of her 
railways in Manchuria, designed to create there a wider international 
balance of interest, and to this end she desired them to be financed 
by British and Americans. In the summer of 1908 (August 11), 
Tang Shao-yi made an agreement with Willard Straight, then Ameri- 
can Consul-General at Mukden, that American capital would be 
employed in constructing the section of the proposed line from Tsit- 
sihar to Aigun, the idea then being that the southern section would 
be constructed by British interests. The deaths of the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager, the dismissal of Yuan Shih-k’ai and other events 
followed, and these projects were temporarily held in abeyance. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Straight had notified his government of the signing 
of the memorandum concerning the financing of the northern section 
of this railway, and soon afterward was himself transferred to the 
State Department, which he left in 1909 to become agent in China 
for the American Banking Group which, with the approval of the 
Government, was organized to finance American participation. 

The Tsitsihar-Aigun section really provided the basis for organiz- 
ing the American Banking Group, for it was a definite piece of busi- 
ness in sight; but even for a time obscured this project by arousing 
international comment about a similar matter. This is the atterapt by 
China to finance various sections of railways designed to complete the 
Canton-Hankow and Hankow-Chengtu lines, and which are grouped 
under the name of the Hukuang loans. This loan had been pro- 
jected for several years, and in 1909 an agreement was formulated 
whereby it was to be financed and constructed, under the usual for- 
eign loan stipulations with some modifications, with British, German 
and French capital. At this juncture the American Government 
reminded China that the Chinese Government specifically had prom- 
ised that if when it was ready to build these roads it required foreign 
capital, American interests would have an opportunity to participate. 
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When other foreign interests got wind of threatened American in- 
tervention, they tried to rush the matter to a conclusion, which 
brought about some rather sensational moves, including President 
Taft’s personal telegram to the Regent asking that the agreement 
should not be concluded without American interests being given a 
chance to participate. As there was no legitimate ground for ex- 
cluding Americans, the other foreign interests were impelled to assent 
to their participation, although there was some irritation over the 
matter. It was agreed to admit Americans, and then followed a 
period of negotiation about terms which lasted several months. Dis- 
cussion turned upon how construction work of various sections is to 
be apportioned among the four foreign interests, and in this matter 
England took an attitude which has resulted in practically blocking 
progress. It was thought that a compromise had been reached, 
and a meeting of representatives of all interests was appointed at 
Peking for September 23, 1909, when the agreement was to be signed. 
At this meeting Mr. Hillier, the British representative, informed 
the other participants that he had been instructed by his principal, 
the Hong-kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, acting under 
instruction from the British Foreign Office, that he must not sign. 
The reasons nominally advanced by British interests for not signing 
the agreement as prepared are too complex to be elucidated here, but 
they involve no important principle and amount to a dispute about 
small details and profits; which indicates beyond reasonable doubt 
that political considerations actuatcd the British Government in its 
action. 

While negotiations concerning the Htukuang loan thus were being 
tied up by England, the representative of the American Banking 
Group had been busy about the matter of Manchurian railway ex- 
tensions. Upon consultation with the Chinese Government, Mr. 
Straight found that it wished if possible to keep its agreement with 
British interests about the Fakumen section, although logically it 
had been abrogated when the project fell through because England 
would not support it. A result was that the British interest which 
had been thrown over by its own government in that matter came 
to an agreement with the American Banking Group by which a con- 
solidation was effected jointly to promote a railway from Chinchou 
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to Aigun, penetrating the same territory which would have been 
opened by the Fakumen section, but keeping far enough away from 
the South Manchurian Railway to avoid Japanese objections. Ameri- 
cans are to finance and British to construct the road. China is 
very anxious to build this railway as soon as possible, as it has been 
delayed for years by war and other causes. Semi-official attempts 
privately were made by British diplomatic representatives in Peking 
to prevent a consolidation of British and American interests in this 
project, and to induce the British contracting firm to join with Jap- 
anese interests in the matter; but the British firm objected to this 
affiliation on business grounds, and it also knew that China would 
rather not build the road than have it financed by Japan; moreover, 
it was a foregone conclusion that Russia would be alarmed—and 
justly too—by such an arrangement. It was thought by China and 
by the American Group that its participation would not cause alarm. 
On October 2, 1909, a preliminary agreement for construction and 
financing of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway was signed at Mukden 
by Viceroy Hsi-Liang for China, Willard Straight for the Ameri- 
can Banking Group and Lord ffrench for Pauling & Company. These 
negotiations were conducted with celerity and secrecy, for already 
diplomatic influence was being exerted to obstruct them. Japan, ever 
alert, had made inquiries of the Chinese Government, claiming that 
if anything was contemplated she ought to participate. Notwith- 
standing diplomatic pressure to prevent it, an Imperial edict ratify- 
ing the preliminary agreement was issued January 21, 1910. The 
British Foreign Office refused to join the State Department in re- 
questing that the agreement be confirmed; but on the contrary notified 
the Wai Wu-pu that Japan should be consulted. 

It now is necessary to go back to when the proposal internation- 
ally to neutralize all railways in Manchuria was made to the interested 
powers by Secretary Knox. This was presented simultaneously to 
Russia and Japan on December 18, 1909. Prior to this it had been 
laid before China, who was glad to assent, since its acceptance and 
promulgation would have relieved her of foreign interference in her 
northern provinces and clarified the whole eastern situation. The 
proposal was given publicity by Japan and Russia after they mutually 
had agreed to reject it. While those governments were making 
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a pretense of taking time to consider the proposal (there is evidence 
that they agreed to reject it within a week after it was received), 
they began to exert pressure at Peking to prevent issuance of the 
edict ratifying the Chinchou-Aigun agreement. This is significant, 
for the Chinchou-Aigun Railway agreement was a factor in the mat- 
ter, because it gave Americans and English a vested interest in Man- 
churia; and in proposing that a reversion of existing railways to 
China be financed by an international syndicate American interests 
had something to put into the pot. When it was known that an edict 
would be issued, effort to forestall it by previously announcing the 
rejection of the neutralization proposal was made, but the rejection 
came one day too late, on January 22. Perhaps before proceeding it 
should be stated that the legal basis of the neutralization proposal is 
the vested right of China, by treaties with Japan and Russia, to pur- 
chase the Manchurian railways at a fair valuation at the end of a 
fixed period, now about 24 years distant; and this will be the event- 
ual disposal of them unless Japan and Russia break the treaties; so 
Mr. Knox merely suggested that this recovery be anticipated. 

I will discuss the reasons given by Japan and Russia for re- 
jecting Mr. Knox’s proposal only to discover their bona fides. There 
was an inspired outburst from the press of both countries character- 
ized by a palpable effort to veil the facts with a cloud of false is- 
sues. Even statesmen joined in the chorus of misrepresentation. 
Count Hayashi talked about “ confiscation”; which was rather an 
inadvertence, for Japan should be chary of referring to confiscation 
in connection with Manchuria. It hardly is necessary to say that 
the proposal contemplated that Japan and Russia would be paid 
for their interests. The official replies were evasive and give no 
specific reasons for declining. From Japan’s reply one might glean 
that she fears that if she gives over her part of the railways to China, 
her business interests in Manchuria will suffer. It is not clear how, 
unless Japanese commerce and industry in Manchuria now enjoy 
special advantages from Japan’s administration of the South Man- 
churian Railway; which Japan vociferously denies. Count Komura 
in an interview suggested that it would be unwise to “ burden ” China 
with the debt necessary to finance such a purchase. This is really 
funny. The South Manchurian Railway is now paying very well, I 
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believe, and one hardly sees how China would suffer by possessing it 
providing she bought it at a fair price; moreover, Japan herself 
equipped it with borrowed capital, which she now owes. Russia made 
her official reply very vague, contenting herself with references to 
interests ” which would be detrimentally affected. Russia might, 
with some reason, have protested that it would be a pity to load 
China with her part of the railways, which are now losing about 
$2,500,000 a year owing to maladministration and peculations of 
officials and employees. It can be demonstrated, I think, that nat- 
uralization of Manchurian railways on the line of Mr. Knox’s sug- 
gestion will benefit Russian interests both commercially and strat- 
egically, and she may soon awake to discover that she was Japan’s 
cat’s-paw in this matter. But I suppose no intelligent persons any- 
where took the Japanese and Russian reasons for rejecting the pro- 
posal as seriously representing the real objections of those govern- 
ments. 

With the rejection of the Knox plan, which would have included 
the Chinchou-Aigun Railway, the diplomacy which is actively trying 
to keep American interests out of China was concentrated on it, 
and developments came rapidly. The issue raised in these negotia- 
tions contains the possible genesis of a great war which may involve 
the United States, and so at risk of being thought prolix I will 
elucidate their more important and significant phases. One cannot 
doubt, when the diplomatic representations are considered in sequence 
in the light of the existing international alignment in the East, 
that in this matter Russia, Japan, England and France acted by 
mutual agreement under a private understanding between those na- 
tions. While fully to comprehend their import requires some ex- 
planation, the various representations made in thé course of put- 
ting the screws upon China and the handcuffs on American diplomacy 
in the Orient are extremely illuminating and significant, and I will 
quote the more important ones in full in the order of their presenta- 


tion. In all quoted communications the italics are inserted by me 
for emphasis. 
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The Japanese Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 
January 31, 1910. 


Your Excellency : 

I formerly had a verbal interview with President Liang Tun-yen 
on the subject of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway and stated clearly 
to him the expectation of my Government. I also telegraphed my 
Government for instructions and have now a reply to the effect that 
this matter must be considered with extreme caution. My Govern- 
ment is now considering it and cannot hastily formulate its demands; 
but, as I formerly stated in my verbal interview, this is a matter 
which vitally affects Japan’s interests. Before the Chinese Gov- 
ernment determines anything, the consent of my Government must 
first be obtained. If the position of my country is ignored and a 
decision is made without referring the matter to my Government, 
it will be hard to estimate the seriousness of the trouble that may be 
caused in the relations of the two countries. I am therefore in- 
structed to warn the Chinese Government that it must realize the 
necessity of caution. 

With compliments, etc. 


The Russian Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 
February 2, 1910. 


Your Excellency: 

Your Excellency formerly inquired of us verbally as to the view 
which my Government would take of assisting in the construction of 
the Chinchou-Aigun Railway. I referred the matter to my Gov- 
ernment and now have the following reply: 

The Russian Government regards this matter as one of extreme 
importance and until it has been carefully considered no reply can 
be made to China. 

The Russian Minister is ordered to state clearly what he has 
already stated to the Wai Wu-pu, viz: that the Russian Govern- 
ment expects that China will not settle any such matter without 
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first consulting Russia. Otherwise there will be trouble in the rela- 
tionship between the two countries. 
A necessary despatch, etc. 
Korostovetz 


The Russian Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 
February 4, 1910. 
Your Excellency : 

I have received a note from St. Petersburg regarding the con- 
cession to America to build the Chinchou-Aigun Railway. 

The Russian Minister in America has already received instruc- 
tions to give Russia’s reply concerning the railway to the American 
Government as follows: 

Since America has invited Russia to participate in the construc- 
tion of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway and has consented to Russia’s 
desire to take time for careful consideration of the matter before 
making a reply, the opinion of Russia is that in not notifying Russia 
and in not considering that in case Russia did not take a share she 
would oppose the undertaking America is conscious of having made 
a mistake and has therefore stopped the loan negotiations. Russia 
expects that nothing will be settled without first obtaining the con- 
sent of Russia. 

I now transmit to your excellency the general sense of the above 
communication and notify your excellency that this matter must not 
be recklessly settled without first having obtained the consent of 
Russia. 

A necessary despatch, etc. 

KorosTovetz 


In this communication M. Korostovetz begins by stating that he 
transmits to the Wai Wu-pu a communication which had been com- 
municated to the State Department by the Russian Minister at 
Washington. From the language of the second sentence one would 
think that note is quoted exactly. The brutal phraseology used 
in the above Japanese and Russian communications to China may be 
tolerable coming from powerful nations to one not now able to resent 
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insult ; but it is difficult to believe that the language stated by M. Kor- 
ostovetz was addressed by Russia to the United States, or that any 
nation would so assert paramount authority in any matter under 
negotiation between the United States and any third nation. In the 
last sentence of this note the language of M. Korostovetz seems to 
imply that he merely desires to convey the “ general sense” of Rus- 
sia’s communication to the State Department. The Russian Govern- 
ment may deny that it did so address the United States in this matter, 
but it is a fact that the Russian Minister in Peking did send this 
note to the Wai Wu-pu, thereby causing China to think that Russia 
used arbitrary and dictatorial language in addressing America about 
relations between the United States and China. Moreover, M. Koros- 
tovetz’s note contains several apparent mis-statements. He takes it 
upon himself, presuming to quote Russia’s note to the State De- 
partment, to assert that America realized her mistake in not recog- 
nizing that she must consult Russia about engaging in enterprises 
in China, and had quit the negotiations. This caused the Chinese 
Government to make inquiries, and Henry P. Fletcher, the American 
Chargé d’Affaires, assured the Wai Wu-pu that so far as he knew 
the American Government had not so informed Russia. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the Chinchou- 
Aigun Railway project is not the child of an American group of 
financiers, but is a long-cherished design of China; moreover, Ameri- 
cans have all along been willing to admit other nationalities to share 
in the enterprise if China is willing. These points should be kept 
clearly in mind. 


The Russian Minister to the Prince of Ch’ing. 
February 8, 1910. 


Your Imperial Highness: 

I formerly had a verbal interview and also sent notes to the Min- 
isters of Your Highness’s Board on the subject of the Chinchou- 
Aigun Railway. I have now received my Government’s instructions 
in regard to the reply to the American proposition for the neutrali- 
zation of the Manchurian Railways and the construction of the Chin- 
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chou-Aigun Railway in the form of a memorandum, which I forward 
herewith. 
Enclosure. A necessary despatch, etc. 
KorostTovetz 


Memorandum im Regard to the Chinchou-Aigun Railway. 
Transmitted to the Prince of Ch’ing by the 
Russian Minister, February 8, 1910. 


In respect to the expressed intention of the American Govern- 
ment to build a railway from Chinchou to Aigun, the Russian Gov- 
ernment must declare clearly that this road would seriously affect 
the interests of Russia. This railway when completed would not 
only connect from the south with the Northern Manchurian Rail- 
way, but at Aigun would reach the actual territories of Russia. 
Thus it would affect both military and political arrangements and 
would materially change the relations of the Manchurian Railways 
to eastern Mongolia and northern Manchuria. Therefore this must 
be inquired into and an acceptable method of procedure must be 
decided upon, and it cannot be permitted unless the Russian Govern- 
ment first knows the particulars of the proposed arrangements. The 
Russian Government wishes to go into this matter very carefully, 
and expects that the plans will first be communicated to it. After 
carefully considering the plans the Russian Government will reply 
as to the construction of the railway, and will issue a definite pro- 
nunciamento as to the conditions on which this railway may be built. 

In regard to all future railways in Manchuria which China may 
propose to build with borrowed capital, the Russian Government 
must be first consulted and must first consider if the plans have any 
consequences to the military and political interests of Russia, or to 
the Northern Manchurian Railways, thereafter determining what 
must be done to balance the influence of the arrangements made for 
the said railways. 


Well, here we have it. All pretense that Russia’s objection is 
based on possible commercial injury to the Chinese Eastern Railway— 
in fact, the construction of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway would have 
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an opposite result—is dropped, and it clearly is stated that the chief 
objections are political and strategical. Which is to say that Rus- 
sia formally asserts the right to regulate and control railway de- 
velopment within portions of China in the light of Russia’s political 
and strategical interests, and to exclude American participation on 
these grounds. If language and all the logic of circumstances can 
make anything clear, it has done so in this instance. The fact that 
this memorandum was sent to Prince Ch’ing instead of to the Wai 
Wu-pu shows that all possible influences were being brought to bear 
to bully the latter, for it is well known that Prince Ch’ing takes slight 
interest in foreign affairs and does not keep posted about details. 
This move evidently was designed to frighten the Court, and bring 
indirect pressure to bear upon the ministers in the Wai Wu-pu. 

At this point some of the reserves went into action. On February 
9th, the day after the above memorandum was presented by the Rus- 
sian Minister, Max Muller, the British Chargé d’Affaires, went to the 
Wai Wu-pu and discussed the matter with H. E. Liang Tun-yen. 
England was too foxy to put herself on record in writing; but Mr. 
Muller informed H. E. Liang Tun-yen that England feared China was 


going to be led into serious difficulty by America in this matter, and 
suggested caution, which was a diplomatic way of giving American 
interests a backset. He further stated definitely that his Govern- 
ment feels that China should consult Japan and Russia about rail- 
way development in Manchuria. About this time, also, the French 
Government came to the assistance of its ally in frightening China, 
and made representations. 


The French Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 
February 10, 1910. 
Your Excellency: 

The French Government with. a view to China’s welfare intends 
requesting the Chinese Government not to make any agreement with 
any other nation regarding the Chinchou-Aigun Railway previous to 
consulting Russia and Japan regarding the same. Thus international 
friction in Manchuria will be obviated and the welfare of all nations 


promoted in Asia. 
De Marcerie 
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The French Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 
February 18, 1910. 
Your Excellency: 

The Government of the French Republic, with the idea that it is 
in the interest of China to avoid everything which may occasion com- 
plications or difficulties in the extreme Orient, and to maintain har- 
monious relations among the powers now having interests in Asia, 
desires to recommend to the Imperial Chinese Government not to con- 
clude an arrangement on the subject of the railway line between Chin- 
chou and Aigun without previously having come to an agreement 
with the Russian Government and the Japanese Government. 

De Manceriz 


The Japanese Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 
February 14, 1910. 
Your Excellency : 

The Imperial Government of Japan looks upon the construction 
of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway as a matter of great importance in 
its effect upon the prosperity of the South Manchurian Railway. 
Yet the Chinese Government has for its aim in constructing this rail- 
way the development of Manchuria and Mongolia. The Japanese 
Government takes this into consideration and makes the following 
propositions with a view to assisting in the construction of the road. 

1. Japan will participate in the construction of the Chinchou- 
Aigun Railway by sharing in the loan, furnishing engineers and rail- 
way materials, and participating in the construction work. The rules 
under which such participation shall take place will be amicably 
arranged with the powers concerned. 

2. In order to connect the Chinchou-Aigun Railway with the South 
Manchurian Railway, China will construct a branch line from some 
station on the Chinchou-Aigun Railway toward the southeast to some 
station on the South Manchurian Railway. ‘The location of said 
line and the point at which it shall connect with the South Man- 
churian Railway must be settled by amicable discussion with the Jap- 
anese Government. 

It will be observed that the Japanese Government overlooks the 
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important consequences to the South Manchurian Railway which will 
be caused by the construction of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway, but 
certainly the reason for assisting in the construction of the Chinchou- 
Aigun Railway is because the projected line of the railway, starting 
from Chinchou and passing through Taonan-fu, is at a great dis- 
tance from the South Manchurian Railway. If the proposed loca- 
tion of the railway is to be materially changed, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will have a concern in this and will expect to be consulted. 
Isuin 


Japan thus does not officially oppose the construction of the 
Chinchou-Aigun Railway, however taking care to assert her right 
to be consulted as to its location; but she insists upon participation, 
and upon terms which are impossible for China to accept without 
stultifying herself—which is equivalent to obstruction. This pro- 
posal by Japan to assist in financing the new line and in providing 
materials illuminates her bona fides in advancing the suggestion; for 
the Japanese Government is letting its railways in Japan run down 
for lack of money, has borrowed abroad, partly in America, the funds 
to rebuild and equip her South Manchurian Railway, is soon going 
to try to float another foreign loan for further improvements; and 
no railway materials of consequence are made in Japan. Nothing is 
more certain than if Japan should get the right to participate in 
financing this road she would have to borrow her share to lend it in 
turn to China, and that her share of supplying railway materials 
would be merely to act as agent for the purpose of exacting a com- 
mission. 

Next followed the Russian counter-proposal. 


The Russian Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 
March 4, 1910. 
Your Excellency: . 

The Wai Wu-pu formerly asked the Russian Minister verbally 
for the views of the Russian Government on the project of China to 
construct a railway from Chinchou to Aigun. The Russian Minister 
notified the Russian Foreign Office so that it might take it into 
consideration. A telegram has been received directing the Russian 
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Minister to state that the Russian Government, having carefully 
considered the proposal of China to build a railway from Chinchou 
to Aigun, has concluded that it would result in serious injury both to 
the Russian frontier defenses and to her commercial interests. 

In the 25th year of Kuang Hsu (1899) the Chinese Government 
declared that in constructing all railways northward from Peking 
capital would be borrowed from no other country than Russia. The 
Russian Government would not be disposed to insist upon China 
complying with her former promise in this matter of her borrowing 
capital for the construction of railways if Russia’s frontier defenses 
and profits in respect to the Manchurian Railways were not affected. 
The Russian railway experts have reported that the Chinchou-Aigun 
Railway cannot fail to take from the Russian Manchurian Railway 
profits on transportation to the amount of 5,000,000 rubles an- 
nually, and will ruin the property which China has a right to regain 
after a period of 29 years, or which will revert to China free of 
cost after a period of 73 years. 

The Russian Government is of the opinion that the capitalists 
concerned in this enterprise have no other object in making the loan 
than the obtaining of profit and that they have no political aims. 
If therefore the railway which it is proposed to build from Chinchou 
to Aigun should be constructed elsewhere, the commercial advantages 
would be equally great, while Russia would suffer no injury. The 
foreign capitalists should have no objection to this. In view of the 
above considerations, the Russian Government now proposes to the 
Chinese Government that instead of building a railway from Chin- 
chou to Aigun it build a line connecting with the Peking-Mukden 
Railway from Kalgan to Urga and thence northward to Kiakta on 
the Russian border. It is understood that China has long had an 
intention to build this railway, so that China and the foreign nations 
would be of one mind about this. The difficulty of China which has 
caused her to hesitate up to the present is that since this railway 
would not connect with the trans-Siberian Railway it could not be 
very profitable. ‘The Russian Government would not be averse to 
establishing such a connection, and would be willing to build a branch 
road from a station on the railway in the Province of Trans-Baikalia 
to Kiakta. But in the event of China’s building this Kalgan-Kiakta 
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railway she should allow Russian capitalists to be responsible for 
building the section from Urga to Kiakta. 

The Russian Government greatly hopes that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment will see clearly in this proposal the mutual advantages which 
would accrue to both countries. 

The Russian Government would gladly accede to the wish of the 
Chinese Government to build a railway in Manchuria with borrowed 
capital if it did not affect Russia’s frontier defenses and the profits 
of her Manchurian Railways. Therefore Russia now brings forward 
this proposal and trusts that the Chinese Government will show a 
friendly spirit in helping to carry it out. The American and other 
Governments concerned have already been notified of the views of 
Russia. 

A necessary despatch, etc. 

Korostovetz 


This memorandum was immediately supported by the French 
Government. 


The French Minister to the Wai Wu-pu. 


March 4, 1910. 
Your Excellency: , 

The Government of the French Republic, desiring to get settled 
the question of the railways in the north of China originally brought 
up by the proposal of the Government of the United States in con- 
nection with the construction of a railway between Chinchou and 
Aigun, by way of Tsitsihar, believes, however, as it has already made 
known to the Chinese Government, that this project (Chinchou- 
Aigun) cannot be realized without the risk of raising certain com- 
plications, unless by agreement with the governments principally in- 
terested, notably Russia; now convinced, besides, of the unfavorable 
consequences to Russia which the projected railway may have in 
relation to her northern frontier and the commercial interests of the 
Manchurian Railway, the French Government thinks, with the Im- 
perial Government of Russia, that the interests of the financiers who 
have proposed to China with a purely commercial object a loan for 
the construction of the Chinchou-Aigun line will be fully satisfied 
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if the Chinese Government should construct, with the aid of the 
same financiers, the prolongation of the Kalgan Railway toward 
Urga and Kiakta. 

The Government of the French Republic is convinced that this 
line, the construction of which in an important Chinese region would 
not give rise to any political question, and, besides, having been fully 
considered, would likewise offer serious advantages to China. 

It [The French Government] would consequently see with par- 
ticular satisfaction the Imperial Chinese Government accept the prop- 
ositions which have been submitted in this connection by the Imperial 
Russian Government. 


De MarcGERIE 


This concludes written representations made to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment up to this writing in regard to this question. The Chinese 
Government has made so far no replies except to acknowledge their 
receipt; but H. E. Liang Tun-yen has verbally told ministers of 
several powers that China cannot concede that she should consult any 
foreign nation about the development of railways within her bound- 


aries. 

It is interesting to note that in the phraseology of the Russian 
counter-proposal suggesting a Kalgan-Kiakta line there is a reversion 
to customary diplomatic courtesy, and the dictatorial tone employed 
in previous communications is not used in this. Russia “ trusts that 
the Chinese Government ” will do so and so, and insists that China 
“should allow ” Russian capitalists to construct the section from 
Urga to Kiakta, about 150 miles, thus holding China off from her 
border. “ Must” and “shall” are not used so freely. Another 
point can be noticed. In previous representations the Russian Min- 
ister had explicitly denominated the American Government as going 
to build the Chinchou-Aigun Railway. I mention this merely to show 
that a calculated effort is being made to create an impression here 
that the Chinchou-Aigun Railway is an American political scheme to 
encroach upon China. In the communication of the French Min- 
ister this insinuation is maintained—* proposal of the Government 
of the United States ” and “ financiers who have proposed to China ” 
being expressions used in alluding to the origin of this project. The 
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French and Russian Governments know perfectly well that the United 
States Government never has built and does not now own or operate 
a single mile of railway in the world, even within its own territories, 
and that it has no thought of engaging in the railway business in 
foreign countries. It is impossible to think that the phraseology 
used in these official notes is inadvertent. The Chinchou-Aigun proj- 
ect originated with China, and was talked of for years before Ameri- 
can participation was thought of. 

But why should France, assuming to decide what is better for 
American financiers, break into this question? It reasonably may 
be assumed that one reason is that she does not wish to see the strat- 
egical position of her ally, Russia, weakened in the north; or she 
may have acted solely at the request of Russia. A phrase used in 
the French note has, however, a somewhat wider siguificance, and 
brings out an interesting suggestion. I mean the reference to the 
relation of Russia’s northern frontier to the Chinchou-Aigun rail- 
way. This broaches a very important matter for China, and pro- 
vides a clue to the solidarity of Russia, Japan, France and England 
in this question. These powers all have territorial possessions bor- 
dering upon China and connected with her domain by railways cross- 
ing a land frontier. The phraseology of the diplomatic representa- 
tions in this instance leaves no room for doubt that a concerted effort 
is being made to establish a precedent that China will not be per- 
mitted to build railways toward her land borders except with the 
permission of foreign nations, which reserve to themselves to decide 
how and where such railways, if permitted at all, must be laid. It is 
clear that if this condition is established China never can be able, 
except at great disadvantage, to defend her territories from invasion. 

Although Japan and Russia have in effect acted together in 
this question of railway development in Manchuria, it is not because 
of friendship between the two nations, nor yet on account of real 
community of interest. In fact, Russia and Japan are driven to- 
gether in this matter because of hostility and fear of each other. An 
analysis of the strategical situation in eastern Asia clearly demon- 
strates this. Japan now owns and controls railways entering Man- 
ehuria and penetrating toward her point of contact with Russian 
influence as follows: Through Korea and via the Mukden-Antung 
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Railway to central Manchuria; from Port Arthur, Dalny and New- 
chwang via the South Manchurian Railway north as far as Kuang- 
chentze. The engineering difficulties presented in constructing the 
Mukden-Antung Railway and the character of the country through 
which it passes indicate that it perhaps never can be operated profit- 
ably, intimating that it is built now for purely strategical reasons. 
Then Japan has secured from China the right to build a road from 
Kirin eastward to Hunchun, near the mouth of the Tumen river, a 
short distance from Vladivostok. A road from Gensan, on the east 
coast of Korea, proceeding northeast to the Yalu, with a connection 
with the Korean railway at Anju, has been projected and authorized ; 
and a railway connecting the proposed naval base in North Korea 
with Hunchun has quietly been surveyed. When these railways are 
finished, which probably will be within three years, Japan can throw 
troops into Manchuria and to the borders of the Ussuri littoral over 
several routes. Thus she is firmly entrenching herself in Manchuria 
and Korea. 

Against this Russia has her part of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, with the stub to Kuangchentze. It will be several years before 
the Amur Railway is finished. It should be noted that in Japan’s 
representations stating her attitude toward the Chinchou-Aigun Rail- 
way, she only will assent to its construction provided it is connected 
with the South Manchurian Railway. The reason is that this road 
would cross the Russian railway near Tsitsihar, which would make it 
a strategical vantage for Russia, and enable her quickly to move 
troops southward ; while unless Japanese roads connect with it Japan 
would have no effective means of quickly countering such a move- 
ment. On the other hand, if this road is connected with the South 
Manchurian Railway, it will give Japan one more avenue to reach 
Russia’s flank and rear. Japan so far has not intimated her atti- 
tude to Russia’s counter-proposal to build a road from Kalgan to 
Kiakta, but there is hardly any doubt that if such a project takes 
practical shape (of which there is no present prospect) she would 
find that her strategical position would thereby be weakened, and 
object. Commercially, there is ample room for both thesé proposed 
railways, and both should be built in China’s interest. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to say more to demonstrate that re- 
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jection of the neutralization proposal and objections to the Chin- 
chou-Aigun Railway are entirely lacking in regard for China’s in- 
terests, and to plain provisions of the Portsmouth treaty ; but owing 
to their having been brought into the discussion some other phases 
may be mentioned. These chiefly refer to the attitude of England. 
Replying to questions in parliament, the British Government has 
explained that its action in insisting that China should consult Russia 
and Japan about railway development in Manchuria is based upon 
the almost forgotten Scott-Mouravieff note exchanged by England 
and Russia in 1899, and when these nations mutually agreed not to 
attempt railway exploitation north of the Great Wall and in the 
Yiangtse valley respectively. In this connection it is interesting to 
recall that only a few months ago Russia made formal request to be 
admitted to participation in the Hukuang loan, showing that she 
then regarded the Scott-Mouravieff understanding as a dead letter. 
England now publicly drags it forward as a binding instrument 
upon her; but admitting that she may place her own construction 
upon it, how is it possible to deduce that a mutual understanding be- 
tween England and Russia can affect China’s rights or the rights 
of other nations? It is very significant indeed how all the old 
addenda of “ sphere of influence” times are being dug up, dusted 
and adjusted to the present situation. At any rate, we now may 
learn where England stands. Compared to what Americans thought 
they might expect from England in the East, her recent conduct 
savors of duplicity. It now is felt here that England will not permit 
the Hukuang loan to be consummated if she can prevent it, having 
decided to revive the “ sphere of influence ” doctrine, and if possible 
keep other nations out of the Yiangtse valley. One cannot.doubt that 
British statesmen have resolved to sacrifice British interests in the 
north rather than see the strategical position of her ally there weak- 
ened. And so, weighing advantages and disadvantages as she now 
sees them in the light of her broader imperial interests, England has 
sided in this matter with the predatory powers in China. We may 
be sure that England has not thrown over a large British interest 
and brought her quota of pressure to bear upon China without a 
quid pro quo, and we logically can surmise this to be that if similar 
issues arise in the Yiangtse valley—as, for instance, the Hukuang 
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loan—Russia, Japan and France will advise China that she must 
not proceed without consulting England. The present impasse could 
not have been reached without the assent of England. We have been 
thinking that the interests of England and America in China are 
sympathetic; but evidently the present British ministry takes an 
opposite view. 

Germany was pressed by some nations to address China in regard 
to the Chinchou-Aigun Railway in similar terms to those used by 
Japan, Russia, France and England; but she declined to do so. 

To recapitulate, we find that the following issues affecting the 
sovereignty of China and the open door principle within her terri- 
tory have been sharply defined: 


1. The right of China to decide upon the course of railway 
development within her territory is denied by certain foreign 
nations. 

Certain foreign nations have declared that their strategical 
and political interests must be considered as paramount in 
planning a railway system within China’s territory. 

Certain foreign nations have asserted the right to decide 
who will finance, construct and operate railways within 
China’s territory; and to veto arrangements in regard to 
these matters which China has made and wishes to carry out. 


In respect to the United States, this issue has been raised: 


Foreign nations have asserted the right to interfere in busi- 
ness transactions between American citizens and the Chinese 
Government, in express violation of treaties between the 
United States and China, and of numerous solemn covenants 
of those governments with China and the United States; a 
doctrine which is susceptible to world-wide application. 


In the time pending decision of these issues there will be an 
immense amount of representation designed to obscure what is in- 
volved, and one can foresee that much propaganda will attempt to 
demonstrate to the American people that their interests are not ma- 
terially affected by questions thus mooted. These arguments can 
be classed under the following heads: that American trade and com- 
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mercial opportunity in China are not worth running a risk of war to 
protect them; and that American commercial and financial interests 
and opportunities in China are not threatened by conditions which 
will arise if the present status quo becomes established. In China 
and throughout the world all the influences which can be employed 
by the international combination which has been effected in this 
matter will subtly and openly be used to attempt to demonstrate 
that America is seeking to exploit China for selfish and sinister de- 
signs, and in the interest of an American plutocracy; that she is 
unduly interfering where she has no adequate rights; that Ameri- 
cans are bent upon monopolizing the trade and development of the 
Far East to the exclusion of other foreign interests. Already the 
foreign press of the East, among which American interests have no 
representation, is carping in this vein; and one catches even at this 
distance its echoes in America and Europe. Furthermore, it seems 
that even the enlightened press in America is still obsessed with the 
idea that nothing is involved in this question except trade interests 
in Manchuria. 

I would contradict this idea with all the force I can command. 
Our trade interests in Manchuria are considerable, have already 
been injured by conditions due to Russian and Japanese occupation, 
and may be further impaired by a continuation of it. Our trade 
with China is large, and certain to grow if not too badly handi- 
capped. The United States is turning the corner from a borrowing 
to a lending nation, and within fifty years it will have more money 
to lend than any other two nations if present rates of national pro- 
gress are maintained. China offers one of the greatest fields for this 
investment; and to-day China once more tentatively is being carved 
into “ spheres” dominated by foreign powers that are commercial 
competitors of our nation, and doctrines are being openly asserted 
which logically will, if conceded or anyhow established, apply to all 
parts of the Empire, and to all forms of commerce and finance. Not- 
withstanding this, it might be argued that our interests and pros- 
pects here are not worth going to war about, if it should come to that. 
But the principle that any nation or nations can from consideration 
of their selfish interests be permitted directly to interpose between 
the United States and another friendly nation, and assume to decide 
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what their relations shall be, cannot be granted nor yielded, except 
to force. I unhesitatingly declare my opinion that the issue raised 
in the matter of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway, broadly viewed, is 
one which any self-respecting nation, if forced by antagonistic dip- 
lomacy into a position where it is squarely put, ought to go to war 
about. 

Americans will do well to take this question seriously. The Far 
Eastern situation already has modified our relations with Japan, and 
it appears from recent events that it will affect our attitude toward 
other nations, including England; perhaps may estrange us from 
her. If this occurs, we shall be compelled to consider whether the 
possession by England of her present naval superiority over us is 
compatible with our legitimate national aspirations and growth. 
We now safely may conclude that international assurances concern- 
ing the integrity of China and the open door are, in the case of 
several powers, purely perfuctory expressions; indeed, mention of 
the Portsmouth treaty in this connection causes diplomats in Peking 
and Tokyo to smile and make allusions to “amateur diplomacy.” In 
respect to the railway negotiations a deadlock has been reached, with 
the next move up to the United States. The wall which Japanese 
diplomacy began to build around the Taft policy in China eighteen 
months ago—of which the Manchurian agreements, the Ito-Kokov- 
soff meeting, the Crane incident and the recall and resignation of 
Consul Cloud were passing evidences—has been completed, and must 
be breached before our Government can proceed. China is helpless. 
She has had ample experience of what Russia and Japan will do to 
enforce their policies in Asia, and she is very uncertain about how 
far the United States will go to promote hers. War can be averted; 
but for this we must put dependence in a counter-play of opposing 
selfish interests rather than in just principles and moral suasion. 
This is an ugly fact, but it should be squarely recognized. 

It often is said that there can be no peace without justice. There 
can be no secure peace in the Far East without justice to China. 





THE SAVIOR OF THE WORKING-MAN 


TEMPLE SCOTT 


A citizen of Europe visiting the United States in the second half 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, would have witnessed 
a new nation’s homage to its most distinguished and most successful 
worker in the cause of republican principles—Benjamin Franklin. 

A citizen of the United States visiting Europe, a hundred years 
later, might have happened to find himself in the Kensal Green 
Cemetery, in London, in time to witness a few devoted men and women 
paying their last reverent farewell to their leader, as they placed 
in its grave the dead body of Karl Marx, the Socialist. 

These two men—Benjamin Franklin and Karl Marx—are typical 
of their principles. The one, a respectable tradesman, gifted with 
a shrewd common-sense that instinctively tacked with every contrary 
wind to a safe harbor, was a servant in heart as well as in deed. The 
other, a scholar of an antique succession, with a magnificent and even 
royal indifference to his own welfare, and with a spirit chivalrous 
and self-centered as any knight of old, was an aristocrat and master 
in every fiber of his being. The one was of a smug, smiling, com- 
placent nature, a man who had learned from adversity the lessons of 
economy, prudence and discretion. The other was of an open, fearless, 
loving nature, a man whose enthusiasm for humanity sent him ad- 
venturing, reckless of personal consequences. The intellect of the 
one could rise in delight to the portentous platitudes of Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack—mediocrity’s Vade-Mecum. The genius of the other 
elaborated, after almost a lifetime of devoted thought, the book Das 
Kapital, the most searching analysis ever accomplished of the basic 
principles which govern social evolution. And yet, to-day, hundreds 
of thousands of men, women and children to whom the name of 
Benjamin Franklin is a household word, have never even heard of 
Karl Marx. 

It would seem as if this were one of the ironies of fate; but it 
is not. On the contrary, it is of the nature of things. Immediate 
success catches the superficial, who gladly accept a present achieve- 
ment as an excuse for inaction and indolent content. The respectable 
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and reputable mediocrity of a Benjamin Franklin is the mediocrity 
of the average man to whom respectability is a badge of honor. He 
understands it. Teach him how to use it by means of a genuflexing 
discretion, and you have the typical republican citizen. What mat- 
ters if this conduct of life brings in its wake the diseases of hypocrisy, 
bribery, graft and social treachery? These evils are provided against 
by law; and if people will be foolish and will be indiscreet, the law 
must punish them. Whatever you do, be careful not to be found 
out—that is the golden rule of service which a century’s experience 
of government by democracy has precipitated. It is the Golden 
Rule of Slavery. 

But the adventuring, thought-arousing enthusiasm of a Karl 
Marx is, to say the least of it, uncomfortable and disquieting. It 
does not leave you alone; it compels you to be up and doing—up and 
doing not for yourself only, but for yourself and everybody else; 
for yourself because for everybody else. It demands devotion to an 
ideal, and that is not easy for people who worship Mammon for 
one hundred and sixty-six and Jesus Christ for two out of the 
hundred and sixty-eight hours of each week. Of course, it is a 
proper thing to have an ideal, as it is a proper thing to have a silk 
hat—it is necessary for certain occasions. It is necessary when we 
desire to convert a false value into a seeming real value. Oh, yes, we 
believe in an ideal; but our democracy cunningly manages to pros- 
titute it as it does every aspiration of the soul—to sell it in the 
market-place, having first made of it a Golden Calf. That is why 
we find Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography in every home; and that 
is why Marx’s Das Kapital is buried in the dust of public libraries. 

Some day a brilliant genius will re-melt the gold of Marx’s book 
and use it to decorate a new institution that must arise in the course 
of events. Then, it may be, even children will lisp reverently the 
name of the Savior of the Working-man. For Marx’s book and 
Marx’s life are the struggles of a Titan with the ignorance of classes 
and masses. 

Those of us who are nobly touched by the spirit of unrest and 
discontent, and who find inspiration in seeing a great man fight his 
fight, will be grateful to Mr. John Spargo for a thirteen years’ 
devotion to his hero’s life-story. This book of his—Karl Marz: His 
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Life and Work (New York: B. W. Huebsch )—is a notable achieve- 
ment. It reveals, and most sympathetically and convincingly reveals, 
a personality and a character so splendid and so appealing in its 
human qualities, that it is impossible for any reader to lay down 
the book without a profound reverence for the man who devoted him- 
self to the work of redeeming his fellow working-men. It will surely 
serve to keep green the memory of Karl Marx’s noble spirit until 
such certain time to come when that spirit shall have made itself 
manifest by the power of its embodied thought. I am more than 
grateful to Mr. Spargo. His biography compels me to a confession 
of having misunderstood Karl Marx. I am hoping that his book will 
be read by many who, like myself, have hitherto known of Karl Marx 
only through the pictures presented of him by professorial expositors 
and academic critics. If they do, they will meet a splendid fellow, 
a man who, in spite of a wayward temper, a satirical tongue, and 


a domineering spirit, was a delightful lover and father, an abiding 


friend, and possessed of a heart ever tender to suffering and sorrow. 
They will also meet a born leader of men—a coe politician and 
statesman of rare insight. 

These two sides of Karl Marx’s iiatiaentin thinker and the 
worker—have rarely been exemplified in one personality with his 
distinguished excellence, and with such extraordinary power. In the 
midst of a period of general upheaval, such as the year 1848 saw, 
when Marx’s association with socialistic societies reached to almost 
every capital of Europe, he found time not only to keep in touch 
with their movements, but he, at the same time, elaborated and placed 
on record the famous Communist Manifesto—that resounding bugle- 
blast of modern Socialism. In 1864 he organized the International 
Working-Men’s Association and for twelve years was its guiding 
head. In spite of the enormous labor this position entailed he was 
all the time writing his great work on political economy. In the 
many years of his life in London, when he was struggling against 
poverty and even want, he yet found time to write the Socialist 
propaganda addresses and despatch written opinions and advice to 
the various organizations scattered throughout Europe. 

He could join hands with Heinrich Heine, Friedrich Engels and 
Ferdinand Lassalle and labor with them for the cause to which he 
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had devoted himself. But he could also take up arms against Michael 
Bakunin, the aggressive revolutionary, who lived to ruin Marx’s 
labor of years. And such was the quality of his genius that friend 
and enemy alike confessed to its supreme power. 

For we must never forget, in measuring this man’s worth, that 
the times in which he lived were fraught with mighty potentialities 
for the future; that he not only realized those potentialities, but 
placed himself on their side, openly and fearlessly. He had thought 
out the process of historical evolution in social life and had outlined 
its line of direction through the struggle of class against class. He 
denied a moral purpose to this struggle, even though that moral 
purpose was the battle-cry of the enthusiasts. He knew better, and 
he proved it. It was not a propaganda for virtue as against vice that 
he carried on; it was a propaganda for the education of the masses 
so that they might realize their own power and use it in opposition 
to a society that was subjugating them and their labor by appropriat- 
ing the products of their labor. “‘ Communism,” he said, and by that 
word he meant Socialism, “ deprives no man of the power to appro- 
priate the products of Society; all that it does is to deprive him of 
the power to subjugate the labor of others by means of such appro- 
priation.” 

It may sound like the language of paradox to speak of Karl 
Marx, the Socialist, as an aristocrat. If it does, it is but the paradox 
in which all truth appears. Only a noble soul can act and live nobly ; 
and to act and live nobly is to spend one’s self in largesses—and to 
do this in no spirit of condescension, but rather in humility and glad- 
ness that we have to give what is worthy of being received. Surely 
such a giver is of the elect! If I view Karl Marx in this light I 
am but stating what his life abundantly reveals. It is your democrat, 
your republican, your radical, who is forever gathering, keeping and 
hoarding. When he does spend he spends meanly and grudgingly, as 
one who has not been accustomed to open the flood-gates of his 
nature. Or he spends with a vainglorious eye to the good things 
that are to come back to him. And he rarely spends himself—he has 
no soul to give. 

The Socialism of Karl Marx has no place for such publicans 
and panderers. Be they capitalists or wage-earners, they are slave- 
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drivers and slaves; and where these exist there can be no nobility. 
All are alike ignoble. 

In saying this I may be looking through Socialism to some thing 
that is beyond; but I am saying no more than I find in Karl Marx’s 
life and teaching. I can draw no other conclusion from his doctrine 
of surplus-value, a doctrine that posits the raison d’étre of the capi- 
talist society in which we live, to be the constant effort to obtain 
surplus-value. This constant effort, it further states, is at the bottom 
of all our social and political struggles. If this be so, then follow- 
ing Marx’s reasoning, the time must come when the laboring-class, 
in order to save itself from complete servitude, must expropriate 
the capitalist class. When that time comes production will no longer 
be carried on for the surplus-value it yields, but its place will be 
taken by codperative endeavor without thought of class-exploitation. 
This does not mean that all men will be equal, nor even that all men 
will equally enjoy life; for a doctrine cannot alter the constitution of 
human nature. But it does mean that the ignoble distinctions be- 
tween master and servant, between classes and masses, will cease to ex- 
ist. All men will be masters—masters of their craft. All men will be 
servants—servants of the social community. 

It is ridiculous to speak of the dignity of labor under a system 
which produces the sweat-shop and the poisoned factory; which sets 
working-men uniting to deprive other working-men of the opportun- 
ity to earn their livelihoods; which looks upon the product of labor 
not as something that is good, and desirable, and beautiful, but as 
something that is cheap, and saleable, and ugly. This is the very 
graveyard of ambition—a bleak Aceldama of Sorrow, in which Art 
and Beauty are pale wandering ghosts, haunting the ruined cloisters 
of cathedrals whose altars have been defiled by the worshipers of 
Dagon and Ashtaroth. 

This also I have found in the life of Karl Marx—that a brave 
spirit will live bravely and think bravely despite affliction, persecu- 
tion, and misunderstanding. Karl Marx was not only an extraor- 
dinary thinker; he was also an extraordinary man. His thought 
will live after him. That is his legacy, his magnificent —* to 
the humanity he loved. 





CELT AND SAXON 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


CHAPTER XII 
MISS MATTOCK 


Mrs. Apister O’DonNELL, in common with her family, had an 
extreme dislike of the task of composing epistles, due to the circum- 
stance that she was unable, unaided, to conceive an idea disconnected 
with the main theme of her communication, and regarded as an art 
of conjuring, the use of words independent of ideas. Her native 
superiority caused her to despise the art, but the necessity for em- 
ploying it at intervals subjected her to fits of admiration of the con- 
juror, it being then evident that a serviceable piece of work, beyond 
her capacity to do, was lightly performed by another. The lady’s 
practical intelligence admitted the service, and at the same time her 
addiction to the practical provoked disdain of so flimsy a genius, 
which was identified by her with the genius of the Irish race. If 
Irishmen had not been notoriously fighters, famous for their chiv- 
alry, she would have looked on them as a kind of footmen hired to 
talk and write, whose volubility might be encouraged and their affec- 
tionateness deserved by liberal wages. The promptitude of Irish 
blood to deliver the war-cry either upon a glove flung down or taken 
up, raised them to a first place in her esteem: and she was a peaceful 
woman, abhorring sanguinary contention ; but it was in her own blood 
to love such a disposition against her principles. 

She led Patrick to her private room, where they both took seats 
and he selected a pen. Mr. Patrick supposed that his business would 
be to listen and put her words to paper, a mechanical occupation 
permitting the indulgence of personal phantasies; and he was flying 
high on them until the extraordinary delicacy of the mind seeking 
to deliver itself forced him to prick up all his apprehensiveness. She 
wished to convey that she was pleased with the news from Vienna, 
and desired her gratification to be imparted to her niece Caroline, 
yet not so as to be opposed to the peculiar feelings of her brother 
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Edward, which had her fullest sympathy; and yet Caroline must by 
no means be requested to alter a sentence referring to Adiante, for 
that would commit her and the writer jointly to an insincerity. 

“It must be the whole truth, madam,” said Patrick, and he 
wrote: “ My dear Caroline,” to get the start. At once a magnifi- 
cently clear course for the complicated letter was distinguished by 
him. “Can I write on and read it to you afterward? I have the 
view,” he said. 

Mrs. Adister waved to him to write on. 

Patrick followed his “ My dear Caroline” with greetings very 
warm, founded on a report of her flourishing good looks. The deci- 
sion of Government to send reinforcements to Ireland was mentioned 
as a prelude to the information from Vienna of the birth of a son 
to the Princess Nikolas: and then, having conjured the two entirely 
heterogeneous pieces of intelligence, the composer adroitly inter- 
fused them by a careless transposition of the prelude and the burden 
that enabled him to play ad libitum on regrets and rejoicings; by 
which device the lord of Earlsfond might be offered condolences, while 
the lady could express her strong contentment, inasmuch as he de- 
plored the state of affairs in the sister island, and she was glad of 
a crisis concluding a term of suspense: thus the foreign born baby 
was denounced and welcomed, the circumstances lamented and the 
mother congratulated, in a breath, all under cover of the happiest 
misunderstanding, as effective as the cabalism of Prospero’s wand 
among the Neapolitan mariners, by the skilful Irish development on a 
grand scale of the rhetorical figure anastrophe, or a turning about 
and about. 

He read it out to her, enjoying his composition and pleased with 
his reconcilement of differences. ‘‘ So you say what you feel yourself, 
madam, and allow for the feelings on the other side,” he remarked. 
“ Shall I fold it? ” 

There was a smoothness in the letter particularly agreeable to her 
troubled wits, but with an awful taste. She hesitated to assent: it 
seemed like a drug that she was offered. 

Patrick sketched a series of hooked noses on the blotter. He 
heard a lady’s name announced at the door, and glancing up from 


his work he beheld a fiery vision. 
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Mrs. Adister addressed her affectionately: “My dear Jane!” 
Patrick was introduced to Miss Mattock. 

His first impression was that the young lady could wrestle with 
him and render it doubtful of his keeping his legs. He was next 
engaged in imagining that she would certainly burn and be a light 
in the dark. Afterward he discovered her feelings to be delicate, her 
looks pleasant. Thereupon came one of the most singular sensations 
he had ever known: he felt that he was unable to see the way to please 
her. She confirmed it by her remarks and manner of speaking. Ap- 
parently she was conducting a business. 

“'You’re right, my dear Mrs. Adister. I’m on my way to the 
Laundry, and I called to get Captain Con to drive there with me 
and worry the manageress about the linen they turn out: for gentle- 
men are complaining of their shirt-fronts, and if we get a bad name 
with them it will ruin us. Women will listen to a man. I hear he 
has gone down to the city. I must go and do it alone. Our accounts 
are flourishing, I’m glad to say, though we cannot yet afford to pay 
for a secretary, and we want one. John and I verified them last 
night. We're aiming at steam, you know. In three or four years 
we may found a steam laundry on our accumulated capital. If only 
we can establish it on a scale to let us give employment to at least 
as many women as we have working now! That is what I want to 
hear of. But if we wait for a great rival steam laundry to start ahead 
of us, we shall be beaten and have to depend on the charitable senti- 
ments of rich people to support the Institution. And that won’t do. 
So it’s a serious question with us to think of taking the initiative: 
for steam must come. It’s a scandal every day that it doesn’t while 
we have coal. I’m for grarid measures. At the same time we 
must not be imprudent: turning off hands, even temporarily, that 
have to feed infants, would be quite against my policy.” 

Her age struck Patrick as being about twenty-three. 

“ Could my nephew Arthur be of any use to you?” said Mrs. 
Adister. 

“ Colonel Adister? ” Miss Mattock shook her head. “No.” 

“ Arthur can be very energetic, when he takes up a thing.” 

“Can he? But, Mrs. Adister, you are looking a little troubled. 
Sometimes you confitie in me. You are so good to us with your 
subscriptions that I always feel in your debt.” 
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Patrick glanced at his hostess for a signal to rise and depart. 

She gave none, but at once unfolded her perplexity, and requested 
Miss Mattock to peruse the composition of Mr. Patrick O’Donnell 
and deliver an opinion upon it. 

The young lady took the letter without noticing its author. She 
read it through, handed it back, and sat with her opinion evidently 
formed within. 

“What do you think of it? ” she was asked. 

“ Rank jesuitry,” she replied. 

“T feared so!” sighed Mrs. Adister. ‘“ Yet it says everything 
I wish to have said. It spares my brother and it does not belie me. 
The effect of a letter is often most important. I cannot but consider 
this letter very ingenious. But the moment I hear it is jesuitical 
I forswear it. But then my dilemma remains. I cannot consent to 
give pain to my brother Edward: nor will I speak an untruth, though 
it be to save him from a wound. I am indeed troubled. Mr. Patrick, 
I cannot consent to despatch a jesuitical letter. You are sure of 
your impression, my dear Jane? ” 

“ Perfectly,” said Miss Mattock. 

Patrick leaned to her. “ But if the idea in the mind of the 
person supposed to be writing the letter is accurately expressed? 
Does it matter, if we call it jesuitical, if the emotion at work behind 
it happens to be a trifle so, according to your definition? ” 

She rejoined: “I should say, distinctly it matters.” 

“Then you’d not express the emotions at all? ” 

He flashed a comical look of astonishment as he spoke. She was 
not to be diverted; she settled into antagonism. 

“TI should write what I felt.” 

“ But it might be like discharging a bullet.” 

“ How? 99 

“If your writing in that way wounded the receiver.” 

“ Of course I should endeavor not to wound! ” 

“ And there the bit of jesuitry begins. And it’s innocent while 
it’s no worse than an effort fo do a disagreeable thing as delicately 
as you can.” 

She shrugged as delicately as she could: 

“We cannot possibly please everybody in life.” 
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“No: only we may spare them a shock: mayn’t we? ” 

** Sophistries of any description, I detest.” 

“But sometimes you smile to please, don’t you? ” 

“Do you detect falseness in that?” she answered, after the de- 
murest of pauses. 

“No: but isn’t there a sowpgon of sophistry in it? ” 

“I should say that it comes under the title of common civility.” 

** And on occasions a little extra civility is permitted! ” 

‘“* Perhaps: when we are not seeking a personal advantage.” 

“On behalf of the Steam Laundry? ” 

Miss Mattock grew restless: she was too serious in defending her 
position to submit to laugh, and his good-humored face forbade her 
taking offense. ‘ Well, perhaps, for that is in the interest of others.” 

“In the interests of poor and helpless females. And I agree with 
you with all my heart. But you would not be so considerate for the 
sore feelings of a father hearing what he hates to hear as to write 
a roundabout word to soften bad news to him? ” 

She sought refuge in the reply that nothing excused jesuitry. 

“* Except the necessities of civilization,” said Patrick. 

** Politeness is one thing,” she remarked pointedly. 

** And domestic politeness is quite as needful as popular, you’ll 
admit. And what more have we done in the letter than to be guilty 
of that? And people declare it’s rarer: as if we were to be shut 
up in families to tread on one another’s corns! Dear me! and after 
a time we should be having rank jesuitry advertised as the specific 
balsam for an unhappy domesticated population treading with hard 
heels from desperate habit and not the slightest intention to wound.” 

“My dear Jane,” Mrs. Adister interposed while the young lady 
sat between mildly staring and blinking, “ you have, though still of 
a tender age, so excellent a head that I could trust to your counsel 
blindfolded. It is really deep concern for my brother. I am also 
strongly in sympathy with my niece, the princess, that beautiful 
Adiante: and my conscience declines to Jet me say that I am not.” 

“ We might perhaps presume to beg for Miss Mattock’s assist- 
ance in the composition of a second letter more to her taste,” Patrick 
said slyly. 

The effect was prompt. she sprang from her seat. 
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“Dear Mrs. Adister! I leave it to you. I am certain you and 
Mr. O’Donnell know best. It’s too difficult and delicate for me. I 
am horribly blunt. Forgive me if I seemed to pretend to casuistry. 
I am sure I had no such meaning. I said what I thought. I always 
do. I never meant that it was not a very clever letter; and if it does 
exactly what you require it should be satisfactory. To-morrow 
evening John and I dine with you, and I look forward to plenty of 
controversy and amusement. At present I have only a head for 
work.” 

“I wish I had that,” said Patrick devoutly. 

She dropped her eyes on him, but without letting him perceive 
that he was a step nearer to the point of pleasing her. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DINNER-PARTY 


Miss Matrocx ventured on a prediction in her mind: She was sure 
the letter would go. And there was not much to signify if it did. But 
the curious fatality that a person of such a native uprightness as 
Mrs. Adister should have been drawn in among Irishmen, set her 
thoughts upon the composer of the letter, and upon the contrast of 
his ingenuous look with the powerful cast of his head. She fancied 
a certain danger about him; of what kind she could not quite dis- 
tinguish, for it had no reference to woman’s heart, and he was too 
young to be much of a politician, and he was not in the priesthood. 
His transparency was of a totally different order from Captain Con’s, 
which proclaimed itself genuine by the inability to conceal a shoal 
of subterfuges. The younger cousin’s features carried something 
invisible behind them, and she was just perceptive enough to spy it, 
and it excited her suspicions. Irishmen both she and her brother had 
to learn to like, owing to their bad repute for stability: they are, more- 
over, Papists: they are not given to ideas: that one of the working 
for the future has not struck them. In fine, they are not solid, not 
law-supporting, not disposed to be (humbly be it said) beneficent, 
like the good English. These were her views, and as she held it a 
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weakness to have to confess that Irishmen are socially more fascinat- 
ing than the good English, she was on her guard against them. 

Of course the letter had gone. She heard of it before the com- 
mencement of the dinner, after Mrs. Adister had introduced Captain 
Philip O’Donnell to her, and while she was exchanging a word or 
two with Colonel Adister, who stood ready to conduct her to the 
table. If he addressed any remarks to the lady under his charge, 
Miss Mattock did not hear him; and she listened—who shall say 
why? His unlike likeness to his brother had struck her. Patrick 
opposite was flowing in speech. But Captain Philip O’Donnell’s taci- 
turnity seemed no uncivil gloom: it wore nothing of that look of being 
beneath the table, which some of our good English are guilty of at 
their social festivities, or of towering aloof a Matterhorn above it, 
in the style of Colonel Adister. Her discourse with the latter amused 
her passing reflections. They started a subject, and he punctuated 
her observations, or she his, and so they speedily ran to earth. 

“I think,” says she, “ you were in Egypt this time last winter.” 

He supplies her with a comma: “ Rather later.” e 

Then he carries on the line. “ Dull enough, if you don’t have the 
right sort of travelling crew in your boat.” 

“ Naturally,” she puts her semicolon, ominous of the full stop. 

“I fancy you have never been in Egypt? ” 

“ No.”? 

There it is; for the tone betrays no curiosity about Egypt and 
her Nile, and he is led to suppose that she has a distaste for foreign 
places. 

Condescending to attempt to please, which he has reason to wish 
to succeed in doing, the task of pursuing conversational intercourse 
devolves upon him: 

“T missed Parlatti last spring. What opinion have you formed 
of her? ” 

“I know her only by name at present.” 

“ Ah, I fancy you are indifferent to Opera.” 

* Not at all; I enjoy it. I was as busy then as I am now.” 

“Meetings? Dorcas, so forth.” 

“ Not Dorcas, I assure you. You might join if you would.” 

“ Your most obliged.” 
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A period perfectly rounded. At the same time Miss Mattock 
exchanged a smile with her hostess, of whose benignant designs in 
handing her to the entertaining officer she was not conscious. She 
felt bound to look happy to gratify an excellent lady presiding over 
the duller half of a table of eighteen. She turned slightly to Captain 
O’Donnell. He had committed himself to speech at last, without 
tilting his shoulders to exclude the company by devoting himself to 
his partner, and as he faced the table Miss Mattock’s inclination to 
listen attracted him. He cast his eyes on her: a quiet look, neither 
languid nor frigid, seeming to her both open and uninviting. She 
had the oddest little shiver, due to she knew not what. A scrutiny 
she could have borne, and she might have read a signification; but 
the look of those mild, clear eyes which appeared to say nothing save 
that there was fire behind them, hit on some perplexity, or created 
it; for she was aware of his unhappy passion for the beautiful Miss 
Adister; the whole story had been poured into her ears; she had been 
moved by it. Possibly she had expected the eyes of such a lover to 
betray melancholy, and his power of containing the expression where 
the sentiment is imagined to be most transparent may have surprised 
her, thrilling her as melancholy orbs would not have done. 

Captain Con could have thumped his platter with vexation. His 
wife’s diplomacy in giving the heiress to Colonel Adister for the eve- 
ning had received his cordial support while he manceuvred cleverly to 
place Philip on the other side of her; and now not a step did the 
senseless fellow take, though she offered him his chance, dead sick 
of her man on the right; not a word did he have in ordinary civility ; 
he was a burning disgrace to the chivalry of Erin. She would cer- 
tainly be snapped up by a man merely yawning to take the bite. 
And there’s another opportunity gone for the old country !—one’s 
family to boot! 

Those two were in the middle of the table, and it is beyond mortal, 
beyond Irish, capacity, from one end of a table of eighteen to whip 
up the whole body of them into a lively unanimous froth, like a dish 
of cream fetched out of thickness to the airiest lightness. Politics, 
in the form of a firebrand or apple of Discord, might knead them to- 
gether and cut them in batches, only he had pledged his word to his 
wife to shun politics as the plague, considering Mr. Mattock’s pres- 
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ence. And yet it was tempting: the recent Irish news had stung him; 
he could say sharp things from the heart, give neat thrusts; and they 
were fairly divided and well matched. There was himself, a giant; 
and there was an unrecognized bard of his country, no other than 
himself too; and there was a profound politician, profoundly hidden 
at present, like powder in a mine—the same person. And opposite 
to him was Mr. John Mattock, a worthy antagonist, delightful to 
rouse, for he carried big guns and took the noise of them for the 
shattering of the enemy, and this champion could be pricked on to 
a point of assertion sure to fire the phlegm in Philip; and then young 
Patrick might be trusted to warm to the work. Three heroes out 
skirmishing on our side. Then it begins to grow hot, and seeing 
them at it in earnest, Forbery glows and couches his gun, the heavi- 
est weight of the Irish light brigade. Gallant deeds! and now Mr. 
Marbury Dyke opens on Forbery’s flank to support Mattock hard- 
pressed, and this artillery of English Rockney resounds, with a simi- 
lar object: the ladies to look on and award the crown of victory, 
Saxon though they be, excepting Rockney’s wife, a sure deserter 
to the camp of the brave, should fortune frown on them, for a pun- 
ishment to Rockney for his carrying off to himself a flower of the 
Green Island and holding inveterate against her native land in his 
black ingratitude. Oh! but eloquence upon a good cause will win 
you the hearts of all women, Saxon or other, never doubt of it. And 
Jane Mattock there, imbibing forced doses of Arthur Adister, will 
find her patriotism dissolving in the natural human current; and she 
and Philip have a pretty wrangle, and like one another none the worse 
for not agreeing: patriotically speaking, she’s really unrooted by 
that half-thawed colonel, a creature snow-bound up to his chin; and 
already she’s leaping to be transplanted. Jane is one of the first 
to give her vote for the Irish party, in spite of her love for her 
brother John: in common justice, she says, and because she hopes 


for complete union between the two islands. And thereupon we debate 
upon union. On the whole, yes: union, on the understanding that 
we have justice, before you think of setting to work to sow the land 


with affection:—and that’s a crop in a clear soil will spring up 
harvest-thick in a single summer night across St. George’s Channel, 
ladies ! 
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Indeed a goodly vision of strife and peace: but, politics forbidden, 
it was entirely a dream, seeing that politics alone, and a vast amount 
of blowing even on the topic of politics, will stir these English to 
enter the arena and try a fall. You cannot, until you say ten times 
more than you began by meaning, and have heated yourself to fancy 
you mean more still, get them into any state of fluency at all. For- 
bery’s anecdote now and then serves its turn, but these English won’t 
take it up as a start for fresh pastures; they lend their ears and 
laugh a finale to it; you see them dwelling on the relish, chewing the 
cud by way of mental note for their friends to-morrow, as if they 
were kettles come here merely for boiling purposes, to make tea else- 
where, and putting a damper on the fire that does the business for 
them. They laugh, but they laugh extinguishingly, and not a bit 
to spread a general conflagration and illumination. 

The case appeared hopeless to Captain Con, bearing an eye on 
Philip. He surveyed his inanimate eights right and left, and folded 
his combative ardor around him, as the soldier’s martial cloak when 
he takes his rest on the field. Mrs. Marbury Dykes, the lady under 
his wing, honored wife of the chairman of his company, imagined that 
a sigh escaped him, and said in sympathy: “Is the bad news from 
India confirmed? ” 

He feared it was not bright, and called to Philip for the latest. 

“Nothing that you have not had already in the newspapers,” 
Philip replied, distinctly from afar, but very bluntly, as through 
a trumpet. 

Miss Mattock was attentive. She had a look as good as hand- 
some when she kindled. 

The captain persevered to draw his cousin out. 

“Your chief has his orders? ” 

“‘ There’s a rumor to that effect.” 

* The fellow’s training for diplomacy,” Con groaned. 

Philip spoke to Miss Mattock: he was questioned and he an- 
swered, and answered dead as a newspaper telegraphic paragraph, 
presenting simply the corpse of the fact, and there an end. He was 
a rival of Arthur Adister for military brevity. 

“ Your nephew is quite the diplomatist,” said Mrs. Dyke, admir- 
ing Philip’s head. 
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“ Cousin, ma’am. Nephews I might drive to any market to make 
the most of them. Cousins pretend they’re better than pigs, and 
diverge bounding from the road at the hint of the stick. You can’t 
get them to grunt more than is exactly agreeable to them.” 

“ My belief is that if our cause is just our flag will triumph,” 
Miss Grace Barrow, Jane Mattock’s fellow-worker and particular 
friend, observed to Dr. Forbery. 

“You may be enjoying an original blessing that we in Ireland 
missed in the cradle,” said he. 

She emphasized: “ I speak of the just cause; it must succeed.” 

“The stainless flag’ll be in the ascendant in the long-run,” he 
assented. 


“Ts it the flag of Great Britain you’re speaking of, Forbery? ” 
the captain inquired. 

“ There’s a harp or two in it,” he responded pacifically. 

Mrs. Dykes was not pleased with the tone. “ And never will be 
out of it!” she thumped her interjection. 

“Or where’s your music?” said the captain, twinkling for an 
adversary among the males, too distant or too dull to distinguish a 
note of challenge. ‘“ You’d be having to mount your drum and fife 
in their places, ma’am.” 

She saw no fear of the necessity. 

“ But the fife’s a pretty instrument,” he suggested, and with a 
candor that seduced the unwary lady to think dubiously whether she 
quite liked the fife. Miss Barrow pronounced it cheerful. 

“Oh, and martial!” he exclaimed, happy to have caught Rock- 
ney’s deliberate gaze. ‘“ The effect of it, I’m told in the provinces is 
astonishing for promoting enlistment. Hear it any morning in your 
London parks, at the head of a marching regiment of your giant 
foot-Guards. Three bangs of the drum, like the famous mountain, 
and the fife announces himself to be born, and they follow him, left 
leg and right leg and bearskin. And what if he’s a small one and 
a trifle squeaky ; so’s a prince when the attendant dignitaries receive 
him submissively and hear him informing the nation of his advent. 
It’s the idea that’s grand.” 

“The idea is everything in military affairs,” a solemn dupe, a 
Mr. Rumford, partly bald, of benevolent aspect, and looking more 
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copious than his flow, observed to the lady beside him. “ The flag 
is only an idea.” 

She protested against the barbarism of war, and he agreed with 
her, but thought it must be: it had always been: he deplored the 
fatality. Nevertheless he esteemed our soldiers; our sailors, too. A 
city man himself and a man of peace, he cordially esteemed and 
hailed the victories of a military body whose idea was Duty instead 
of Ambition. 

“One thing,” said Mrs. Dykes, evading the ambiguous fife, 
“ patriotic as I am, I hope, one thing I confess; I never have yet 
brought myself to venerate thoroughly our Royal Standard. I dare 
say it is because I do not understand it.” 

A strong fraternal impulse moved Mr. Rumford to lean forward 
and show her the face of one who had long been harassed by the same 
incapacity to digest that one thing. He guessed it at once, without 
a doubt of the accuracy of the shot. Ever since he was a child the 
difficulty had haunted him; and as no one hitherto had even compre- 
hended his dilemma, he beamed like a man preparing to embrace a 
recovered sister. 

“The Unicorn!” he exclaimed. 

“It is the Unicorn!” she sighed. ‘ The Lion is noble.” 

“The Unicorn, if I may speak by my own feelings, certainly 
does not inspire attachment, that is to say, the sense of devotion 
which we should always be led to see in national symbols,” Mr. Rum- 
ford resumed, and he looked humorously rueful while speaking with 
some earnestness, to show that he knew the subject to be of the minor 
sort, though it was not enough to trip and jar a loyal enthusiasm in 
the strictly meditative. 

“The Saxon should carry his White Horse, I suppose,” Dr. 
Forbery said. 

*“ But how do we account for the horn on his forehead?” Mr. 
Rumford sadly queried. 

“Two would have been better for the harmony of the Unicorn’s 
appearance,” Captain Con remarked, desirous to play a floundering 
fish, and tender to the known simple goodness of the ingenuous man. 
“ What do you say, Forbery? The poor brute had a fall on his 
pate and his horn grew of it, and it’s to prove that he has got some- 
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thing in his head, and is dangerous both fore and aft, which is not 
the case with other horses, who’re usually wicked at the heels alone. 
That’s it, be sure, or near it. And his horn’s there to file the subject 
nation’s grievances for the Lion to peruse at his leisure. And his 
color’s prophetic of the Horse to come, that rides over all.” 

‘Lion and Unicorn signify the conquest of the two hemispheres, 
Matter and Mind,” said Dr. Forbery. ‘ The Lion there’s no mistake 
about. The Unicorn sets you thinking. So it’s a splendid Standard, 
and means the more for not being perfectly intelligible at a glance.” 

* But if the Lion, as they’ve whispered of late, Forbery, happens 
to be stuffed with straw or with what’s worse, with sawdust, a fellow 
bearing a pointed horn at close quarters might do him mortal harm; 
and it must be a situation trying to the patience of them both. The 
Lion seems to say ‘ No prancing!’ as if he knew his peril; and the 
Unicorn to threaten a playful dig at his flank, as if he understood 
where he’s ticklish.” 

Mr. Rumford drank some champagne and murmured with a shrug 
to the acquiescent lady beside him: “ Irishmen!” implying that the 
race could not be brought to treat serious themes as befitted the 
seriousness of the sentiments they stir in their bosoms. He was per- 
sonally a little hurt, having unfolded a shy secret of his feelings, 
which were keenly patriotic in a phlegmatic frame, and he retired 
within himself, assuring the lady that he accepted our standard in its 
integrity; his objection was not really an objection; it was, he ex- 
plained to her, a ridiculous desire to have a perfect comprehension of 


the idea in the symbol. But where there was no seriousness every- 
thing was made absurd. He could, he said, laugh as well as others 
on the proper occasion. As for the Lion being stuffed, he warned 
England’s enemies for their own sakes not to be deluded by any such 
patent calumny. The strong can afford to be magnanimous and for- 
bearing. Only let not that be mistaken for weakness. A wag of 
his tail would suffice. 


The lady agreed. But women are volatile. She was the next 
moment laughing at something she had heard with the largest part of 
her ear, and she thought the worthy gentleman too simple, though 
she knew him for one who had amassed wealth. Captain Con and 
Dr. Forbery had driven the Unicorn to shelter, and were now baiting 
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the Lion. The tremendous import of that wag of his tail among the 
nations was burlesqued by them, and it came into collision with Mr. 
Rumford’s legendary forefinger threat. She excused herself for 
laughing: “ They are so preposterous! ” 

“Yes, yes, I can laugh,” said he, soberly performing the act: 
and Mr. Rumford covered the wound his delicate sensations had ex- 
perienced under an apology for Captain Con, that would redound 
to the credit of his artfulness were it not notorious our sensations 
are the creatures and born doctors of art in discovering unguents for 
healing their bruises. ‘ O’Donnell has a shrewd head for business. 
He is sound at heart. There is not a drop of gout in his wine.” 

The lady laughed again, as we do when we are fairly swung by 
the tide, and underneath her convulsion she quietly mused on the 
preference she would give to the simple English citizen for soundness. 

“* What can they be discussing down there? ” Miss Mattock said 
to Philip, enviously as poor Londoners in November when they receive 
letters from the sapphire Riviera. 

**T will venture to guess at nonsense,” he answered. 

“ Nothing political, then.” 


“That scarcely follows; but a host at his own table may be 
trusted to shelve politics.” 

“T should not object.” 

“To controversy? ” 

** Temperately conducted.” 

** One would go a long way to see the exhibition.” 


“But why cannot men be temperate in their political argu- 
ments? ” 

“ The questions raised are too close about the roots of us.” 

“That sounds very pessimist.” 

** More duels come from politics than from any other source.” 

“I fear it is true. Then women might set you an example.” 

“ By avoiding it?” . 

“*T think you have been out of England for some time.” 

** T have been in America.” 

“We are not exactly on the pattern of the Americans.” 

Philip hinted a bow. He praised the Republican people. 

“Yes, but in our own way we are working out our own problems 
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over here,” said she. ‘ We have infinitely more to contend with: old 
institutions, monstrous prejudices, and a slower-minded people, I 
dare say: much slower, I admit. We are not shining to advantage 
at present. Still, that is not the fault of English women.” 

“ Are they so spirited? ” 

Spirited was hardly the word Miss Mattock would have chosen 
to designate the spirit in them. She hummed a second or two, delib- 
erating; it flashed through her during the pause that he had been 
guilty of irony, and she reddened: and remembering a foregoing 
strange sensation she reddened more. She had been in her girlhood 
a martyr to this malady of youth; it had tied her to the stake and 
enveloped her in flames for no accountable reason, causing her to 
suffer cruelly and feel humiliated. She knew the pangs of it in 
public, and in private as well. And she had not conquered it yet. 
She was angered to find herself such a merely physical victim of the 
rushing blood: which condition of her senses did not immediately 
restore her natural color. 

“They mean nobly,” she said, to fill an extending gap in the 
conversation under a blush; and conscious of an ultra-swollen phrase, 
she snatched at it nervously to correct it: “ They are becoming alive 
to the necessity for action.” But she was talking to a soldier! “I 
mean, their heads are opening.” It sounded ludicrous. “ They are 
educating themselves differently.” Were they? “They wish to 
take their part in the work of the world.” That was nearer the proper 
tone, though it had a ring of claptrap rhetoric hateful to her: she 
had read it and shrunk from it in reports of otherwise laudable 
meetings. ‘ Well, spirited, yes. I think they are. I believe they are. 
One has need to hope so.” 

Philip offered a polite affirmative, evidently formal. Not a sign 
had he shown of noticing her state of scarlet. His grave liquid eyes 
were unalterable. She might have been grateful, but the reflection 
that she had made a step to unlock the antechamber of her dearest 
deepest matters to an ordinary military officer, whose notions of 
women were probably those of his professional brethren, impelled her 
to transfer his polished decorousness to the burden of his miaSculine 
antagonism—plainly visible. She brought the dialogue to a close. 

Colonel Adister sidled an eye at a three-quarter view of her face. 
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“TI fancy you’re feeling the heat of the room,” he said. 

Jane acknowledged a sensibility to some degree of warmth. 

The colonel was her devoted squire on the instant for any prac- 
tical service. His appeal to his aunt concerning one of the windows 
was answered by her appeal to Jane’s countenance for a disposition 
to rise and leave the gentlemen. Captain Con, holding the door for 
the passage of his wife and her train of ladies, received the injunc- 
tion: “Ten” from her, and remarked: “ Minutes,” as he shut it. 
The shortness of the period of grace proposed dejection to him on 


the one hand, and on the other a stimulated activity to squeeze it for 


its juices without any delay. Winding past Dr. Forbery to the 
vacated seat of the hostess he frowned forbiddingly. 

“ It’s I, is it!” cried the doctor. Was it ever he that endangered 
the peace and placability of social gatherings! 

He sat down prepared rather for a bout with Captain Con than 
with their common opponents, notwithstanding that he had accurately 
read the mock thunder of his brows. 


(To be continued) 
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[Chapter the First describes the conditions which surrounded Machiavelli 
himself, and compares the writer of the present narrative—an outcast statesman 
—with his famous prototype. Incidentally, there is a discussion of modern 
democracy and the activity of women. The opening sections of Chapter the 
Second are concerned with the narrator’s childhood, and the influence and char- 
acter of his father. The story of his earlier days is continued till the time of 
his father’s death. Chapter the Third commences with an account of his new 
experiences at the City Merchants’ School, in London. He was now living, with 
his mother, at Penge, near the Crystal Palace, and was growing up.] 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 
SCHOLASTIC 


I (Continued) 


Home, after my father’s death, had become a very quiet and un- 
eventful place indeed. My mother had either an unimaginative tem- 
perament or her mind was greatly occupied with private religious 
solicitudes, and I remember her talking to me but little and that 
usually upon topics I was anxious to evade. I had developed my 
own views about low-church theology long before my father’s death, 
and my meditation upon that event had finished my secret estrange- 
ment from my mother’s faith. My reason would not permit even a 
remote chance of his being in hell; he was so manifestly not evil. 
When I was a little boy my mother had taught me to read and write 
and pray and had done many things for nie, indeed she persisted in 
washing me and even in making my clothes until I rebelled against 
these things as indignities. But our minds parted very soon. She 
never began to understand the mental processes of my play, she 
never interested herself in my school life and work, she could not 
understand things I said; and she came, I think, quite insensibly 
to regard me with something of the same hopeless perplexity she had 
felt towards my father. 

Him she must have wedded under considerable delusions. I do 
not think he deceived her, indeed, nor do I suspect him of mercenari- 


Try 
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ness in their union; but no doubt he played up to her requirements 
in the half ingenuous way that was and still is the quality of most 
wooing, and presented himself as a very brisk and orthodox young 
man. I wonder why nearly all love-making has to be fraudulent. 
Afterwards he must have disappointed her cruelly by letting one 
aspect after another of his careless, skeptical, experimental tem- 
perament appear. Her mind was fixed and definite, she embodied 
all that confidence in church and decorum and the assurances of the 
pulpit which was characteristic of the large mass of the English 
people—for after all, the rather low-Church section was the largest 
single mass—in early Victorian times. She had dreams, I suspect, 
of going to church with him side by side; she in a little poke bonnet 
and a large flounced crinoline, all mauve and magenta and starched 
under a little lace-trimmed parasol, and he in a tall silk hat and 
peg-top trousers and a roll-collar coat and looking rather like the 
Prince Consort,—white angels almost visibly raining benedictions 
on their amiable progress. Perhaps too she dreamt gently of much- 
belaced babies and an interestingly pious (but not too dissenting or 
fanatical) little girl or boy or so, also angel haunted. And I think 
too she must have seen herself ruling a seemly “home of tastes,” 
with a vivarium in the conservatory that opened out of the drawing 
room, or again, making preserves in the kitchen. My father’s science- 
teaching, his diagrams of disemboweled humanity, his picture of 
prehistoric beasts that contradicted the Flood, his disposition towards 
soft shirts and loose tweed suits, his inability to use a clothes brush, 
his spasmodic reading fits and his bulldog pipes, must have jarred 
cruelly with her rather unintelligent anticipations. His wild mom- 
ents of violent temper when he would swear and smash things, absurd, 
almost lovable storms that passed like summer thunder, must have 
been starkly dreadful to her. She was constitutionally inadaptable 
and certainly made no attempt. to understand or tolerate these out- 
breaks. She tried them by her standards and by her standards they 
were wrong. Her standard hid him from her. The blazing things 
he said rankled in her mind unforgetably. 

As I remember them together they chafed constantly. Her 
attitude to nearly all his moods and all his enterprises was a skeptical 
disapproval. She treated Him as something that belomged to me and 
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not to her. “ Your father,” she used to call him as though I had 
got him for her. 

She had married late and she had I think become mentally self- 
subsisting before her marriage. Even in those Herne Hill days, I 
used to wonder what was going on in her mind, and I find that old 
speculative curiosity return as I write this. She took a considerable 
interest in the house-work that our generally servantless condition 
put upon her—she used to have a charwoman in two or three times 
a week—but she did not do it with any great skill. She covered 
most of our furniture with flouncey ill-fitting covers and she cooked 
plainly and without very much judgment. The Penge house, as 
it contained nearly all our Bromstead things, was crowded with 
furniture and is chiefly associated in my mind with the smell of 
turpentine, a condiment she used very freely upon the veneered 
mahogany pieces. My mother had an equal dread of “ blacks” by 
day and the “ night air,” so that our brightly clean windows were 
rarely open. 

She took a morning paper, and she would open it and glance at 
the headlines, but she did not read it until the afternoon and then 
I think she was interested only in the more violent crimes, and in 
railway and mine disasters and in the minutest domesticities of the 
Royal Family. Most of the books at home were my father’s, and I 
do not think she opened any of them. She had one or two volumes 
that dated from her own youth, and she tried in vain to interest 
me in them; there was Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, a book 
I remember with particular animosity, and Queechy and the Wide 
Wide World. She made these books of hers into a class apart by 
sewing outer covers upon them of calico and figured muslin. To 
me in these habiliments they seemed not so much books as confed- 
erated old ladies. 

My mother was also very punctual with her religious duties, and 
rejoiced to watch me in the choir. 

On winter evenings she occupied an armchair on the other side of 
the table at which I sat, head on hand reading, and she would be 
darning stockings or socks or the like. We achieved an effect of 
rather stuffy comfortableness that was at times soporific, and in a 
passive way I think she found these among her happy times. On 
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such occasions she was wont to put her work down on her knees and 
fall into a sort of thoughtless musing that would last for long 
intervals and rouse my curiosity. For like most young people I could 
not imagine mental states without definite forms. 

She carried on a correspondence with a number of cousins and 
friends, writing letters in a slanting Italian hand and dealing mainly 
with births, marriages and deaths, business starts (in the vaguest 
terms) and the distresses of bankruptcy. 

And yet, you know, she did have a curious intimate life of her 
own that I suspected nothing of at the time: that only now becomes 
credible to me. She kept a diary that is now in my possession, a 
diary of fragmentary entries in a miscellaneous collection of pocket 
books. She put down the texts of the sermons she heard and queer 
stiff little comments on casual visitors,—‘ Miss G. and much noisy 
shrieking talk about games and such frivolities and croquay. A 
delighted and very attentive.” Such little human entries abound. 
She had an odd way of never writing a name, only an initial; my 
father is always “ A.” and I am always “D.” It is manifest she 
followed the domestic events in the life of the Princess of Wales 
who is now Queen with peculiar interest and sympathy. “ Pray G. 
all may be well,” she writes in one such crisis. ~ 

But there are things about myself that I still find too poignant to 
tell easily, certain painful and clumsy circumstances of my birth in 
very great detail, the distresses of my infantile ailments. Then later 
I find such things as this: “ Heard D.s—” The “ s—” is evidently 
“ swear ”—* G. bless and keep my boy from evil.” And again with 
the thin handwriting shaken by distress: “ D. would not go to church 
and hardened his heart and said wicked infidel things, much disrespect 
of the clergy. The anthem is tiresome!!! That men should set up 
to be wiser than their maker!!!” Then trebly underlined: “J fear 
his father’s teaching.” Dreadful little tangle of misapprehensions 
and false judgments! More comforting for me to read. “ D. very 
kind and good. He grows more thoughtful every day.” I suspect 
myself of forgotten hypocrisies. 

At just one point my mother’s papers seem to dip deeper. I 
think the death of my father must have stirred her for the first time 
for many years to think for herself. Even she could not go on 
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living in any peace at all, believing that he had indeed been flung 
headlong into hell. Of this gnawing solicitude she never spoke to 
me, never, and for her diary also she could find no phrases. But 
on a loose half sheet of notepaper between its pages I find this 
passage that follows, written very carefully. I do not know whose 
lines they are nor how she came upon them. They run:— 


“ And if there be no meeting past the grave; 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still giveth his beloved sleep 
And if an endless sleep He wills, so best.” 


That scrap of verse amazed me when I read it. I could even wonder 
if my mother really grasped the import of what she had copied out. 
It affected me as if a stone-deaf person had suddenly turned and 
joined in a whispered conversation. It set me thinking how far a 
mind in its general effect quite hopelessly limited, might range. 
After that I went through all her diaries trying to find something 
more than a conventional term of tenderness for my father. But I 
found nothing. And yet somehow there grew upon me the realization 
that there had been love. . . . Her love for me on the other hand 
was abundantly expressed. 

I knew nothing of that secret life of feeling at the time; such 
expression as it found was all beyond my schoolboy range. I did 
not know when I pleased her and I did not know when I distressed 
her. Chiefly I was aware of my mother as rather dull company, as 
a mind thorny with irrational conclusions and incapable of explica- 
tion, as one believing quite wilfully and irritatingly in impossible 
things. So I suppose it had to be; life was coming to me in new 
forms and with new requirements. It was essential to our situation 
that we should fail to understand. After this space of years I have 
come to realizations and attitudes that dissolve my estrangement 
from her, I can pierce these barriers, I can see her and feel her as a 
loving and feeling and desiring and muddle-headed person. There 
are times when I would have her alive again if only that I might 
be kind to her for a little while and give her some return for the 
narrow intense affection, the tender desires, she evidently lavished 
sO abundantly on me. But then again I ask how I could make that 
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return? And I realize the futility of such dreaming. Her demand 
was rigid and to meet it I should need to act and lie. 

So she whose blood fed me, whose body made me, lies in my 
memory as I saw her last, fixed, still, infinitely intimate, infinitely 
remote. ... 

My own case with my mother, however, does not awaken the same 
regret I feel when I think of how she misjudged and irked my father 
and turned his weaknesses into thorns for her own tormenting. I 
wish I could look back without that little twinge, to two people who 
were both in their different quality so good. But goodness that is nar- 
row is a pedestrian and ineffectual goodness. Her attitude to my fath- 
er seems to me one of the essentially tragic things that have come to 
me personally, one of those things that nothing can transfigure, 
that remain sorrowful, that I cannot soothe with any explanation, 
for as I remember him he was indeed the most lovable of weak spas- 
modic men. But my mother had been trained in a hard and narrow 
system that made evil out of many things not in the least evil and 
inculcated neither kindliness nor charity. All their estrangement 
followed from that. 

These cramping cults do indeed take an enormous toll of human 
love and happiness, and not only that but what we Machiavellians 
must needs consider, they make frightful breaches in human soli- 
darity. I suppose I am a deeply religious man, as men of my quality 
go, but I hate more and more as I grow older, the dark shadow 
of intolerance cast by religious organizations. All my life has been 
darkened by irrational intolerance, by arbitrary irrational prohibitions 
and exclusions. Mahometanism, with its fierce proselytism, has I sup- 
pose the blackest record of uncharitableness, but most of the Christian 
sects are tainted, tainted to a degree beyond any of the anterior 
paganisms, with this same hateful quality. It is their exclusive 
claim, I suppose, that sends them wrong, the vain ambition that 
inspires them all to teach a uniform one-sided God and be the one 
and only gateway to salvation. Deprecation of all outside the house- 
hold of faith, an organized undervaluation of heretical goodness and 
lovableness, follows necessarily. Every petty difference is exag- 
gerated to the quality of a saving grace or a damning defect. 
Elaborate precautions are taken to shield the believer’s mind against 
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broad or amiable suggestions; the faithful are deterred by dark 
allusions, by sinister warnings, from books, from theaters, from 
worldly conversation, from all the kindly instruments that mingle 
human sympathy. For only by isolating its flock can the organiza- 
tion survive. 

Every month there came to my mother a little magazine called, 
if I remember rightly, the Home Churchman, with the combined 
authority of print and clerical commendation. It was the most evil 
thing that ever came into the house; a thin little pamphlet with 
one woodcut illustration on the front page of each number, now the 
uninviting visage of some exponent of the real and enly doctrine 
and attitudes, now some coral strand in act of welcoming the mis- 
sionaries of God’s mysterious preferences, now a new church in the 
Victorian Gothic. The vile rag it was! A score of vices that shun 
the policeman have nothing of its subtle wickedness. It was an 
outrage upon the natural kindliness of men. ‘The contents were 
all admirably adjusted to keep a spirit in prison. Their force of 
sustained suggestion was tremendous. There would be dreadful in- 
timations of the swift retribution that fell upen individuals for 
Sabbath-breaking and upon nations for weakening towards Ritualism 
or treating Roman Catholics as tolerable human beings, there would 
be great rejoicings over the conversion of alleged Jews and terrible 
descriptions of the deathbeds of prominent infidels with boldly in- 
vented last words—the most unscrupulous lying; there would be the 
appallingly edifying careers of “early piety ” lusciously described, 
or stories of condemned criminals who traced their final ruin un- 
erringly to early laxities of the kind that leads people to give up 
subscribing to the Home Churchman. 

Every month that evil spirit brought about a slump in our 
mutual love. My mother used to read the thing and become depressed 
and anxious for my spiritual welfare, used to be stirred to unintel- 
ligent pestering. . . . 


Il 


A few years ago I met the editor of this same Home Churchman. 
It was at one of the weekly dinners of that Fleet Street dining club, 
the Blackfriars. 
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I heard the paper’s name with a queer little shock and surveyed 
the man with interest. No doubt he was only a successor of the 
purveyor of discords who darkened my boyhood. It was amazing 
to find an influence so terrible embodied in a creature so palpably 
petty. He was seated some way down a table at right angles to the 
one at which I sat, a man of mean appearance with a grayish com- 
plexion, thin, with a square nose, a heavy wiry mustache and a 
big Adam’s apple sticking out between the wings of his collar. He 
ate with considerable appetite and unconcealed relish and as his jaw 
was underhung, he chummed and made the mustache wave like reeds 
in the swell of a steamer. It gave him a conscientious look. After 
dinner he a little forced himself upon me. At that time, though the 
shadow of my scandal was upon me, I still seemed to be shaping for 
great successes and he was glad to be in conversation with me and 
anxious to intimate political sympathy and support. I tried to make 
him talk of the Home Churchman and the kindred publications he 
ran, but he was manifestly a little ashamed of his job so far as I 
was concerned. 

“One wants,” he said, pitching himself as he supposed in my 
key, “ to put constructive ideas into our readers, but they are narrow, 
you know, very narrow. Very.” He made his mustache and lips 
express judicious regret. “One has to consider them carefully, one 
has to respect their attitudes. One dare not go too far with them. 
One has to feel one’s way.” 

He chummed and the mustache bristled. 

A hireling, beyond question, catering for a demand. I gathered 
there was a home in Tufnell Park and three boys to be fed and clothed 
and educated. .. . 

I had the curiosity to buy a copy of his magazine afterwards 
and it seemed much the same sort of thing that had worried my 
mother in my boyhood. ‘There was the usual Christian hero, this 
time with mutton-chop whiskers and a long bare upper lip. The 
Jesuits, it seemed, were still hard at it and Heaven frightfully upset 
about the Sunday opening of museums and the falling birthrate, 
and as touchy and vindictive as ever. ‘There were two vigorous 
paragraphs upon the utter damnableness of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
a contagious damnableness, I gathered—one wasn’t safe within a mile 
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of Holborn Viaduct—and a foul-mouthed attack on poor little Wil- 
kins the novelist, who was being baited by the moralists at that time 
for making one of his women characters, not being in holy wedlock, 
desire a baby and say so... . 

The broadening of human thought is a slow and complex process. 
We do go on, we do get on. But when one thinks that people are 
living and dying now, quarreling and sulking, misled and mis- 
understanding, vaguely fearful, condemning and thwarting one an- 
other in the close darkness of these narrow cults—O God! one wants 
a gale out of Heaven, one wants a great wind from the sea! 


. Il 


While I lived at Penge two little things happened to me, trivial 
in themselves and yet in their quality profoundly significant. They 
had this in common, that they pierced the texture of the life I was 
quietly taking for granted and let me see through it into realities— 
realities I had indeed known about before but never realized. Each 
of these experiences left me with a sense of shock, with all the values 


in my life perplexingly altered, attempting readjustment. One of 
these disturbing and illuminating events was that I was robbed of 
a new pocket-knife, and the other that I fell in love. It was altogether 
surprising to me to be robbed. You see, as an only child I had 
always been fairly well looked after and protected, and the result 
was an amazing confidence in the practical goodness of the people 


one met in the world. I knew there were robbers in the world, just 
as I knew there were tigers; that I was ever likely to meet robber or 
tiger face to face seemed equally impossible. 

The knife as I remember it was a particularly jolly one with all 
sorts of instruments in it, tweezers and a thing for getting a stone 
out of the hoof of a horse, and a corkscrew; it had cost me a care- 
fully accumulated half-crown and amounted indeed to a new experi- 
ence in knives. I had had it for two or three days and then one 
afternoon I dropped it through a hole in my pocket on a footpath 
crossing a field between Penge and Anerley. I heard it fall in the 
way one does without at the time appreciating what had happened, 
then, later, before I got home, when my hand wandered into my 
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pocket to embrace the still dear new possession, I found it gone and 
instantly that memory of something hitting the ground swam up 
into consciousness. I went back and commenced a search. Almost 
immediately I was accosted by the leader of a little gang of four 
or five extremely dirty and ragged boys of assorted sizes and slouch- 
ing carriage who were coming from the Anerley direction. 

“Lost anything, Matey?” said he. 

I explained. 

“°*E’s dropped his knife,” said my interlocutor and joined in the 
search. “ What sort of ’andle was it, Matey?” said a small white- 
faced sniffing boy in a big bowler hat. I supplied the information. 
His sharp little face scrutinized the ground about us. 

“ Got it,” he said and pounced. 

“ Give it ’ere,” said the big boy hoarsely and secured it. 

I walked towards him serenely confident that he would hand it 
over to me and that all was for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

“‘ No bloomin’ fear!” he said, regarding me obliquely. ‘ Oo said 
it was your knife? ” 

Remarkable doubts assailed me. “Of course it’s my knife,” I 
said. The other boys gathered round me. 

“ This ain’t your knife,” said the big boy and spat casually. 

“TI dropped it just now.” 

“‘Findin’s keepin’s, I believe,” said the big boy. 

“* Nonsense,” I said, “ give me my knife.” 

“*Ow many blades it got?” 

“ Three.” 

“ And what sort of ’andle? ” 

“ Bone.” 

“Got a corkscrew like? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! This ain’t your knife no’ow. See?” He made no offer 
to show it me. 

My breath went. “Look here!” I said, “I saw that kid pick 
it up. It is my knife.” 

“ Rot!” said the big boy and slowly, deliberately put my knife 
into his trouser pocket. 
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I braced my soul for battle. All civilization was behind me, but 
I doubt if it kept the color in my face. I buttoned my jacket and 
clenched my fists and advanced on my antagonist—he had I suppose 
the advantage of two years of age and three inches of height. 
“ Hand over that knife,” I said. 

Then one of the smallest of the band assailed me with extraor- 
dinary vigor and swiftness from behind, had an arm round my 
neck and a knee in my back before I had the slightest intimation of 
attack, and so got me down. “I got ’im, Bill,” squeaked this amaz- 
ing little ruffian. My nose was flattened by a dirty hand and as I 
struck out and hit something like sacking, someone kicked my elbow. 
Two or three seemed to be at me at the same time. Then I rolled 
over and sat up to discover them all making off, a ragged flight, 
foot-balling my cap, my City Merchants’ cap, amongst them. I 
leaped to my feet in a passion of indignation and pursued them. 

But I did not overtake them. We are beings of mixed composi- 
tion and I doubt if mine was a single-minded pursuit. I knew that 
honor required me to pursue and I had a vivid impression of having 
just been down in the dust with a very wiry and active and dirty 
little antagonist of disagreeable odor and incredible and incalculable 
unscrupulousness, kneeling on me and gripping my arm and neck. 
I wanted of course to be even with him, but also I doubted if catch- 
ing him would necessarily involve that. They kicked my cap into 
the ditch at the end of the field and made off compactly along a 
cinder lane while I turned aside to recover my dishonored headdress. 
As I knocked the dust out of that and out of my jacket and brushed 
my knees and readjusted my very crumpled collar, I tried to focus 
this startling occurrence in my mind. 

I had vague ideas of going to a policeman or of complaining 
at a police station, but some boyish instinct against informing pre- 
vented that. No doubt I entertained ideas of vindictive pursuit and 
murderous reprisals. And I was acutely enraged whenever I thought 
of my knife. The thing indeed rankled in my mind for weeks and 
weeks and altered all the flavor of my world for me. It was the 
first time I glimpsed the simple brute violence that lurks and peeps 
beneath our civilization. A certain kindly complacency of attitude 
towards the palpably lower classes was qualified for ever. 
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IV 


But the other experience was still more cardinal. It was the 
first clear intimation of a new motive in life, the sex motive, that 
was to rise and increase and accumulate power and enrichment and 
interweave with and at last dominate all my life. 

It was when I was nearly fifteen, this happened. It is inseparably 
connected in my mind with the dusk of warm September evenings. I 
never met the girl I loved by daylight and I have forgotten her 
name. It was some insignificant name. 

Yet the peculiar quality of the adventure keeps it shining darkly 
like some deep colored gem in the common setting of my memories. 
It came as something new and strange, something that did not join 
on to anything else in my life or connect with any of my thoughts or 
beliefs or habits; it was a wonder, a mystery, a discovery about my- 
self, a discovery about the whole world. Only in after years did 
sexual feeling lose that isolation and spread itself out to illuminate 
and pervade and at last possess the whole broad vision of life. 

It was in that phase of an urban youth’s development, the phase 
of the cheap cigarette, that this thing happened. One evening I 
came by chance on a number of young people promenading by the 
light of a row of shops towards Beckington and, with all the glory 
of a glowing cigarette between my lips, I joined their strolling 
number. These twilight parades of young people, youngsters chiefly 
of the lower middle-class, are one of the odd social developments 
of the great suburban growths—unkindly critics, blind to the inner 
meanings of things, call them I believe, Monkeys’ Parades—the shop 
apprentices, the young work girls, the boy clerks and so forth, stirred 
by mysterious intimations, spend their first earned money upon collars 
and ties, chiffon hats, smart lace collars, walking-sticks, sunshades 
or cigarettes, and come valiantly into the vague transfiguring min- 
gling of gaslight and evening, to walk up and down, to eye meaningly, 
even to accost and make friends. It is a queer instinctive revolt 
from the narrow limited friendless homes in which so many find 
themselves, a going out towards something, romance if you will, 
beauty, that has suddenly become a need—a need that hitherto has 
lain dormant and unsuspected. They promenade. 
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Vulgar !—it is as vulgar as the spirit that calls the moth abroad 
in the evening and lights the body of the glow-worm in the night. 
I made my way through the throng, a little contemptuously as be- 
came a public schoolboy, my hands in my pockets—none of your 
cheap canes for me!—and very careful of the lie of the cigarette 
upon my lips. And two girls passed me, one a little taller than the 
other, with dim warm-tinted faces under clouds of dark hair and 
with dark eyes like pools reflecting stars. 

I half turned and the shorter one glanced back at me over her 
shoulder—I could draw you now the pose of her cheek and neck and 
shoulder—and instantly I was as passionately in love with the girl 
as I have ever been before or since, as any man ever was with any 
woman. I turned about and followed them, I flung away my cigar- 
ette ostentatiously and lifted my school cap and spoke to them. 

The girl answered shyly with her dark eyes on my face. What 
I said and what she said I cannot remember, but I have little doubt 
it was something absolutely vapid. It really did not matter; the 
thing was we had met. I felt as I think a new-hatched moth must 
feel when suddenly its urgent headlong searchings brings it in tremu- 
lous amazement upon its mate. 

We met, covered from each other, with all the nets of civilization 
keeping us apart. We walked side by side. 

It led to scarcely more than that. I think we met four or five 
times altogether and always with her nearly silent elder sister on the 
other side of her. We walked on the last two occasions arm in arm, 


furtively caressing each other’s hands; we went away from the glare 
of the shops into the quiet roads of villadom and there we whispered 


instead of talking and looked closely into one another’s warm and 
shaded face. “ Dear,” I whispered very daringly, and she answered, 
“Dear!” We had a vague sense that we wanted more of that 
quality of intimacy and more. We wanted each other as one wants 
beautiful music again or to breathe again the scent of flowers. 

And that is all there was between us. The events are nothing, 
the thing that matters is the way in which this experience stabbed 
through the common stuff of life and left it pierced, with a light, 
with a huge new interest shining through the rent. 

When I think of it I can recall even now the warm mystery of 
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her face, her lips a little apart, lips that I never kissed, her soft 
shadowed throat, and I feel again the sensuous stir of her prox- 
imity.... 

These two girls never told me their surname nor let me approach 
their house. They made me leave them at the corner of a road of 
small houses near Penge Station. And quite abruptly, without any 
intimation, they vanished and came to the meeting place no more, 
they vanished as a moth goes out of a window into the night, and 
left me possessed by an intolerable want. . . . 

The affair pervaded my existence for many weeks. I could not 
do my work and I could not rest at home. Night after night I prom- 
enaded up and down that Monkeys’ Parade full of an unappeasable 
desire, with a thwarted sense of something just begun that ought to 
have gone on. I went backwards and forwards on the way to the 
vanishing place and at las’: explored the forbidden road that had 
swallowed them up. But I never saw her again, except that later 
she came to me, my symbol of womanhood, in dreams. How my 
blood was stirred! I lay awake of nights whispering in the darkness 
for her. I prayed for her. 

Indeed that girl, who probably forgot the last vestiges of me 
when her first real kiss came to her, ruled and haunted me, gave a 
Queen to my imagination and a texture to all my desires uatil I 
became a man. 

I generalized her at last. I suddenly discovered that poetry was 
about her and that she was the key to all that had hitherto seemed 
nonsense about love. I took to reading novels, and if the heroine 
could not possibly be like her, dusky and warm and starlike, I put the 
book aside. .. . 

I hesitate and add here one other confession. I want to tell 
this thing because it seems to me we are altogether too restrained 
and secretive about such matters. The cardinal thing in life, sneaks 
in to us darkly and shamefully like a thief in the night. 

One day during my Cambridge days—it must have been in my 
first year before I knew Hatherleigh—lI saw in a print-shop window 
near the Strand an engraving of a girl that reminded me sharply 
of Penge and its dusky encounter. It was just a half length of a 
bare-shouldered, bare-breasted Oriental with arms akimbo, smiling 
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faintly. I looked at it, went my way, then turned back and bought 
it. I felt I must have it. The odd thing is that I was more than 
a little shamefaced about it. I did not have it framed and hung 
in my room open to the criticism of my friends, but I kept it in 
the drawer of my writing-table. And I kept that drawer locked for 
a year. It speedily merged with and became identified with the dark 
girl of Penge. That engraving became in a way my mistress. Often 
when I had sported my oak and was supposed to be reading, I was 
sitting with it before me. 

Obeying some instinct I kept the thing very secret indeed. For 
a time nobody suspected what was locked in my drawer nor what 
was locked in me. I seemed as sexless as my world required. 


Vv 


These things stabbed through my life, intimations of things 
above and below and before me. They had an air of being no more 


than incidents, interruptions. .. . 

The broad substance of my existence at this time was the City 
Merchants’ School. Home was a place where I slept and read, and 
the mooning explorations of the south eastern postal district which 
occupied the restless evenings and spare days of my vacations mere 
interstices giving glimpses of enigmatical lights and distant spaces 
between the woven threads of a schoolboy’s career. I was a keen 
worker through all this time, a satisfactory youngster to teach, very 
ambitious for distinction, and my course lay straight and easy to 
scholarships and the University. I did not have to overwork to do 
all that was required of me. I took a place between mediocre and 
good in most of the school games and I still had plenty of energy 
left over for miscellaneous reading, debating society, friendships 
and discursive talk. I indulged a keen interest in political things. 

School life began for me every morning at Herne Hill, for there 
I was joined by three or four other boys and the rest of the way 
we went together. Most of the streets and roads we traversed in 
our morning’s walk from Victoria are still intact; the storms of 
rebuilding that have submerged so much of my boyhood’s London 
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have passed and left them, and I have revived the impression of 
them again and again in recent years as I have clattered dinner- 
ward in a hansom or hummed along in a motor cab to some engage- 
ment. The main gate still looks out with the same expression of 
ancient well-proportioned kindliness upon St. Margaret’s Close. 
There are imposing new science laboratories in Chambers Street 
indeed, but the old playing fields are unaltered except for the big 
electric trams that go droning and spitting blue flashes along the 
western boundary. I know Rattan the new Head very well, but I 
have not been inside the school to see if it has changed at all since 
I went up to Cambridge. 

I took all they put before us very readily as a boy, for I had 
a mind of vigorous appetite, but since I have grown mentally to 
man’s estate and developed a more and more comprehensive view 
of our national process and our national needs, I am more and more 
struck by the oddity of the educational methods pursued, their aim- 
less disconnectedness from the constructive forces in the community. 
I suppose if we are to view the public school as anything more than an 
institution that has just chanced to happen, we must treat it as hav- 
ing a definite function towards the general scheme of the nation, as 
being in a sense designed to take the crude young male of the more or 
less responsible class, to correct his harsh egotisms, broaden his out- 
look, give him a grasp of the contemporary developments he will 
presently be called upon to influence and control, and send him on to 
the university to be made a leading and ruling social man. It is easy 
enough to carp at schoolmasters and set up for an Educational 
Reformer, I know, but still it is impossible not to feel how infinitely 
more effectually—given certain impossibilities perhaps—the job 
might be done. 

My memory of school has indeed no hint whatever of that quality 
of elucidation it seems reasonable to demand from it. Here all about 
me was London, a vast inexplicable being, a vortex of gigantic forces, 
that filled and overwhelmed me with impressions, that stirred my 
imagination to a perpetual vague inquiry; and my school not only 
offered no key to it, but had practically no comment to make upon 
it at all. We were within three miles of Westminster and Charing 
Cross, the government offices of a fifth of mankind were all within 
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an hour’s stroll, great economic changes were going on under our 
eyes ; now the hoardings flamed with election placards, now the Salva- 
tion Army and now the unemployed came trailing in procession 
through the winter-gray streets, now the newspaper placards outside 
news-shops told of battles in strange places, now of amazing dis- 
coveries, now of sinister crimes; abject squalor and poverty, imperial 
splendor and luxury, Buckingham Palace, Rotten Row, Mayfair, 
the slums of Pimlico, garbage-littered streets of bawling coster- 
mongers, the inky silver of the barge-laden Thames—such was the 
background of our days. We went across Margaret’s Close and 
through the school gate into a quiet puerile world apart from all 
these things. We joined in the earnest acquirement of all that was 
necessary for Greek epigrams and Latin verse, and for the rest 
played games. We dipped down into something clear and elegantly 
proportioned and time-worn and for all its high resolve of stalwart 
virility a little feeble, like our blackened and decayed portals by 
Inigo Jones. 

Within, we were taught as the chief subjects of instruction, Latin 
and Greek. We were taught very badly, because the men who taught 
us did not habitually use either of these languages—nobody uses them 
any more now except perhaps for the Latin of a few Levantine mon- 
asteries. At the utmost our men read them. We were taught these 
languages because long ago Latin had been the language of civil- 
ization; the only way of escape from the narrow and localized life 
had lain in those days through Latin, and afterwards Greek had 
come in as the vehicle of a flood of new and amazing ideas. Once 
these two languages had been the sole means of initiation to the 
detached criticism and partial comprehension of the world. I can 
imagine the fierce zeal of our first Heads, Gardner and Roper, teach- 
ing Greek like passionate missionaries, as a progressive Chinaman 
might teach English to the boys of Peking, clumsily, impatiently, with 
rod and harsh urgency, but sincerely, patriotically, because they 
felt that behind it lay revelations, the irresistible stimulus to a new 
phase of history. That was long ago. A new great world, a vaster 
Imperialism had arisen about the school, had assimilated all these 
amazing and incredible ideas, had gone on to a new and yet more 
amazing development of its own. But the City Merchants’ Schoo] 
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still made the substance of its teaching Latin and Greek, still, with 
no thought of rotating crops, sowed in a dream amidst the harvest- 
ing. 

There is no fierceness left in the teaching now. Just after I 
went up to Trinity, Gates, our Head, wrote a review article in defense 
of our curriculum. In this, among other indiscretions he asserted that 
it was impossible to write good English without an illuminating 
knowledge of the classic tongues, and he split an infinitive and failed 
to button up a sentence in saying so. His main argument conceded 
every objection a reasonable person could make to the City Mer- 
chants’ curriculum. He admitted that translation had now placed 
all the wisdom of the past at a common man’s disposal, that scarcely 
a field of endeavor remained in which modern work had not long since 
passed beyond the ancient achievement. He disclaimed any utility. 
But there was, he said, a peculiar magic in these grammatical ex- 
ercises no other subjects of instruction possessed. Nothing else 
provided the same strengthening and orderly discipline for the mind. 

He said that, knowing the Senior Classics he did, himself a Senior 
Classic! | 


Yet in a dim confused way I think he was making out a case. 
In schools as he knew them, and with the sort of assistant available, 
the sort of assistant who has been trained entirely on the old lines, 
he could see no other teaching nearly so effectual in developing at- 
tention, restraint, sustained constructive effort and various yet sys- 
tematic adjustment. And that was as far as his imagination could 


go. 
(To be continued) 





